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FIRST MORNING IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Half the children in America have never been brought for religious instruction 


eee OER 2 Wie 


Under Our Feet 


One Sunpay just before service my friend and I were stand- 
ing in the crowded vestibule of a well-known Washington 
church. When the crowd had moved in, I noticed a large “seeing- 
eye” dog. A blind man was holding to the dog’s leash with one 
hand and with the other he was holding the hand of a blind 
companion—I learned later they were husband and wife. 

As we slowly made our way on into the nave, I readily ob- 
served that the dog knew what he was about; for he immediately 
turned to the right and led his blind master up the side aisle : 
to a pew half-way down the long auditorium, where he stopped . 
suddenly and lay down very close to the end of the pew. His 
master and his companion took their accustomed places in the 
House of God. 

My curiosity had me, so I whispered to my friend, “Did you 
see the dog?” 

A kindly-looking stranger, overhearing my inquiry, leaned 
over and answered pleasantly, “The dog brings them here every 
Sunday. Mr. and Mrs. B— cannot see —they have never seen 
— but they never miss church.” 

As the soft melodies of the prelude began, I teok another 
passing glance at the dog in the aisle and drifted into the joy 
of worship—a new tenderness filling my heart. 

Roscoe Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH... un rae news .. 


Episcopalians break precedent 

Tradition was jarred at the Episcopal 
Church’s recent general convention in 
Philadelphia. In the House of Deputies 
a woman was admitted to membership 
and a layman was elected president. In 
the House of Bishops a_ liberalized 
canon on the remarriage of divorced 
persons was adopted unanimously. 

First lay head of the House of Dep- 
uties was Owen J. Roberts, former Su- 
preme Court Justice. First woman to 
speak from the floor was Mrs. Randolph 
H. Dyer of St. Louis, Mo. 

The liberalized canon permits the re- 
marriage of any divorced church mem- 
ber at the discretion of the diocesan 
bishop or ecclesiastical court. Formerly 
no Episcopal minister could unite in 
marriage any person divorced from 
husband or wife still living unless the 
person was the innocent party in a 
divorce for adultery. 

The bishops stipulated that church 
authorities base their judgments on the 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church. This 
states that marriage is a physical, spir- 
itual, and mystical union, created by 
mutual consent of heart, mind, and will, 
and is lifelong in intention. 

Specific impediments to marriage 
were listed in the new canon. They in- 
cluded under-age, mental or physical 
deficiencies, bigamy and fraud, coer- 
cion, duress or such defects of person- 
ality as to make competent or free con- 
sent impossible. Approval by the House 
of Deputies was necessary before the 
canon could become church law. 

The proposed plan of union between 
the Episcopal Church and the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., was slated by 
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the House of Deputies for another three 
years of study. Debate revealed. that 
while many deputies favored union, 
they thought the present plan too 
hastily prepared. Official conversations 
on union began in 1937. 

Deputies resolved that a commission 
on approach to unity prepare a state- 
ment of faith and order in harmony 
with the Lambeth Quadrilateral adopted 
in 1888. This declaration would name 
the conditions under which the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church could proceed 
toward organic union with the Presby- 
terian or any other church. 

Four points stressed as absolutely 
necessary in any union by the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral are belief in both the Old 
and New Testaments, acceptance of the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds as a 
sufficient statement of Christian faith, 
acceptance of the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Holy Communion, and adher- 
ence to the historic episcopate. 


Increase in ULC budget recommended 

$2,750,000 for each year of the 1948- 
49 biennium will be the budget-goal 
recommended to the Cleveland conven- 
tion, Oct. 5-11. This was decided on 
Sept. 11 when the ULC Executive 
Board held a special meeting. 

While this is a $250,000 increase over 
the 1946 goal of $2,500,000, it does not 
represent expanded operations since 
most of the increase will be absorbed 
by increased costs of operations due to 
inflation. . 

“The budget doesn’t provide for the 
progressive program that the church 
recognizes as its call, but it is one that 
the Executive Board believes can be 
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and must be raised,” commented Dr. 
Walton H. Greever, ULC secretary. 
The United Lutheran Church re- 
ceived $1,932,390 in apportionment 
(benevolence giving) in 1945, which 
was 29.37 per cent short of the 
$2,500,000 quota. By Aug. 20, 1946, re- 
ceipts showed a 16.31 per cent gain over 
that same date in 1945 but was still 
short of the rate of monthly income 
needed to meet the entire $2,500,000. 


Commissioners elected 

The Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church has elected 14 com- 
missioners to the National Lutheran 
Council to serve for the calendar years 
of 1947 and 1948. 

Those chosen are Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry; the ULC secretary who is elected 
in October; Dr. Walton H. Greever, re- 
tiring secretary; Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, 
president of Wittenberg College; Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod; Dr. Paul L. Wetzler, pastor of 
Salem Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

_Dr. J. J. Scherer, president of the 
Virginia Synod; Dr. William C. Schaef- 
fer, Jr., pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa.; Dr. P. D. Brown, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Salisbury, 3". C.; 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod; Dr. Amos 
J. Traver, professor of practical the- 
ology at Wittenberg College. 

S. Frederick Telleen, treasurer of the 
Board of American Missions and treas- 
urer of the National Lutheran Council; 
Robbin B. Wolf, Pittsburgh attorney: 
and Dr. Levering Tyson, president of 
Muhlenberg College. 


No change for Midwest Synod 


No congregations of the Midwest 
Synod should be transferred to) other 
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Lutheran train to Cleveland 


There will be a special train to Cleve- 
land on the night of Oct. 4 for those 
going to the United Lutheran Church 
convention. It will-leave the Broad 
Street Station in Philadelphia at 8.40 
P. M., says William H. Patrick, trans- 
portation committee chairman. 

New Yorkers can get the train in 
Philadelphia. Those from the South 
can board a special car in Washington 
or Baltimore, which will be added to 
the train at Harrisburg. The train will 
stop at Paoli, Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
Lewistown, Altoona. 

Information about the special train is 
being sent to ULC delegates in the East. 
Others going to the convention, al- 
though not delegates, are welcome to 
make reservations. Write to Clifford 
MacMullen, Room 259, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 30th Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 


synods because of overlapping syn- 
odical boundaries, the ULC Executive 
Board was informed at its September 
meeting. 

To the Midwest Synod went the rec- 
ommendation adopted early this year 
by the Executive Board, which applies 
also to congregations of eastern Penn- 
sylvania where synod boundaries over- 
lap. The recommendation reads: 

“That all congregations of the ULCA, 
which find themselves beyond the estab- 
lished territorial bounds of their respec- 
tive synods, be urged to consider earnestly 
and prayerfully whether the best interests 
of the Kingdom of God, of the ULCA, and 
of their own congregations may not best 
be served by transferring their member- 
ship to the synod on whose territory they 
are located.” 


Seventy congregations of the Mid- 
west Synod are located in Kansas and 
Nebraska, with a dozen more scattered 
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in six other states. All are in territory 
where other synods are established. 
Midwest answer to the Executive Board 
suggestion is that: 


“By reason of its special character and 
constituency, its established territory cov- 
ers several states and overlaps the terri- 
tory of various synods; and that in conse- 
quence the synod believes that the action 
of the Executive Committee of the ULCA 
does not properly apply to any of the con- 
gregations of the Midwest Synod.” 


Notables to Address WMS 

“Who’s Who” pages of the program of 
the ULC Women’s Missionary Society con- 
vention, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 3-7, list 31 
names. Included are ULC President 
Franklin Clark Fry; Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran World 
Federation; and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
executive secretary of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Religious Liberty of the Federal 
Council of Churches and Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 

Over 220 voting personnel are expected 
to participate in the business sessions in 
Hotel William Penn. Thirty-two mission- 
aries from six countries have been invited 
as guests. 

The program is as follows: 


Thursday, Oct. 3—9 a. m., Organization 
of convention; president’s message; reports 
of officers; election of officers; symposium 
by missionaries to China and Japan. 

2 p. m., Elections; “The Work of the 
United Lutheran Church,” Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry; reports; symposium by mission- 
aries to Liberia; 7.45 p. m., “The Lutheran 
Church Faces the Midnight and the Dawn,” 
Dr. Fry; reception. 

Friday, Oct. 49 a. m., Business; “The 
National Lutheran Council,” Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss; “Among Our Lutheran 
Women in North America,” Mrs. J. L. 
Almond, Jr., presiding; “A Message Per- 
sonal in Nature,” Dr. Emily J. Werner; 
discussion groups. 

2 p. m., Reports; “Looking Ahead with 
the Board of Education,” Dr. Mary E. 
Markley and Miss Mildred E. Winston; 
elections; “Fellowship in Action,” Miss Sue 
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Weddell; symposium by missionaries to 
India; 7.45 p. m., “Christian Power Organ- 
ized for World Peace,” Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde. 

Saturday, Oct. 5—9 a. m., Reports; “This 
Is Our Father’s World,” Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley; “A Message Costly in Its Demands,” 
Dr. Emily J. Werner; 12 noon, Luncheon 
for registered Congress members; mission- 
aries open house; 2.30 p. mM., Forum, “Serv- 
ing Our World”; Address, Dr. S. C. Michel- 
felder; workshops; 7 Pp. m., Triennial fel- 
lowship dinner. 

Sunday, Oct. 6—9 a. m., Bible study, Miss 
Ethel Dentzer; 10 a. m., Holy Communion, 
“For You,” Dr. H. Reed Shepfer; 4 P. m., 
Commissioning service, “Our Message to 
the World of Today,” Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz. 

Monday, Oct. 7—9 a. m., Business; sym- 
posium by missionaries to Latin America; 
“America’s Dependent People,” Dr. Mark 
A. Dawber; symposium by missionaries in 
North America; reports; “From Conven- 
tion to Action,” Mrs. Gould Wickey; in- 
stallation of officers; closing. 


Laymen head for Erie 

Laymen are pressing toward one Lu- 
theran church in America. An address 
to be made by a layman at the ULC 
Brotherhood convention,:Erie, Pa., Oct. 
2-4, will be on “Lutheran Unity.” 
Speaker will be E. J. Gallmeyer, former 
president of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League of the Missouri Synod. 

“Rebuilding for Christ” will be the 
theme of the sessions, which will meet 
in the Erie Masonic Temple. Subjects 
of discussion will include evangelism, 
stewardship, boys’ work, and Lutheran 
unity. 

Delegates will gather in Luther 
Memorial Church for the opening ses- 
sion. Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Rockford, Ill., will 


‘preach. ULC President Franklin Clark 


Fry will bring greetings. 
Convention program is as follows: 


Wednesday, Oct. 2—10 a. m., Adminis- 
trative committee meeting; 2 Pp. m., Execu- 
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tive committee meeting; 3 Pp. M., Officers’ 
conference; 7.30 Pp. M., Opening Service, 
Luther Memorial Church. 

Thursday, Oct. 3—8 pP. M., Registration; 
9 a. M., Devotions by Convention Chaplain 
J. H. Reble; business; addresses of wel- 
come; reports of officers; 11 a. m., “A Big 
Job for Lutheran Men,” ULC Director of 
Evangelism Royal E. Lesher; 12.15 p. o., 
fellowship luncheon. 

1.45 p. m., Devotions; business; reception 
of Georgia-Alabama Synodical Brother- 
hood; 3 p. m., “Scouting in the Lutheran 
Church,” Dr. A. E. Iverson, director of 
Protestant relationships of the Boy Scouts 
of America; presentation of Pro Deo et 
Patria awards; investure of new congrega- 
tional Boy Scout troops; 4 Pp. m., “Lutheran 
World Action,” Director Paul C. Empie. 

6.30 Pp. m., Brotherhood banquet; toast- 
master, Dr. Amos J. Traver, editor of Lu- 
theran Men; address, “An Inventory for 
Christian Stewardship,” Dr. Millard F. 
Gladfelter, provost of Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


Friday, Oct. 9—9 a. M., Devotions; 10.30 


A. M., “Christian Stewardship,” Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, ULC Stewardship Sec- 
retary; 11.15 a. m., “Tools a Man Can Use,” 
the Rev. Harvey Clark, Chicago district 
secretary of the American Bible Society; 
11:30 a. m., Memorial service; 12 Noon, 
Election of officers and executive commit- 
tee; 12.15 p. m., Officers’ luncheon. 

1.45 Pp. m., Devotions and business; 3.30 
Pp. M., “Lutheran Unity,” E. J. Gallmeyer, 
member of board of directors of the Mis- 
souri Synod; 4 p. o., Installation of officers; 
5 p. m., Closing. 


Blackwelder to address laymen 

Special speaker at the biennial ban- 
quet of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship to be held in 
Cleveland, Oct. 8, will be Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder. The pastor of Reforma- 
tion Church, Washington, will discuss 
“The Church I Love Most in the Coun- 
try I Love Best.” ULC President 
Franklin Clark Fry and Secretary Wal- 
ton H. Greever will also speak. 

ULC Convention delegates and guests 
may write immediately to LLM head- 
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quarters, 231 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, for reservations. Tickets are 
three dollars per person. 

The Laymen’s Movement has set its 
goal at 250 members by Oct. 8. The 
figure has already reached 225. 


Lawrence M. Reese 


Director of youth work 

Soon to visit ULC congregations for 
the Parish and Church School Board 
will be the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese. 
New director of the youth division, he 
is in charge of Sunday schools, week- 
day religious education, vacation church 
schools, and catechetics. 

As the result of a general shift en- 
larging the editorial staff of the board 
he succeeds Dr. Erwin S. Spees. Dr. 
Spees replaces Dr. Arthur H. Getz as 
associate secretary in charge of leader- 
ship education. Dr. Getz will direct 
preparation of leadership education 
texts and of study books for use by 
adults in Sunday schools. 

A graduate of Muhlenberg College 
and Philadelphia Seminary, Mr. Reese 
served St. Mark’s Church, Mechanics- 
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burg, Pa., 1940-45. During the past year 
and a half he has been in the chap- 
laincy, acting as assistant Protestant 
chaplain at the Pearl Harbor naval 
base. There he also taught in the Navy 
Pacific University and organized a con- 
gregation in the navy housing area 


Ohio Synod president ill 

President George W. Miley of the 
Ohio Synod may be unable to attend 
the ULC Convention of which his 
synod will be host in October. On Sept. 
1 he suffered a serious heart attack and 
has been granted a six months’ leave 
of absence. Doctor E. Clyde Xander, 
missionary superintendent of the synod, 
has been named acting president. 

Dr. Miley has headed the Ohio Synod 
since 1941. He is a member of the ULC 
Board of American Missions and the 
board of directors of both Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School. 

Dr. Xander has directed mission 
work in Ohio since 1942. He was pres- 
ident of Thiel College, 1926-33. 


Gifts reach goal 

Food and clothing sent to Germany 
by Lutheran World Relief is reaching 
its destination safely, according to a re- 
port from the Rev. Carl F. Schaffnit, 
one of eight representatives of CRALOG 
stationed in the American zone of oc- 
cupation to supervise distribution of 
supplies from this country. x 

“Our materials are arriving in good 
shape, and are being distributed just 
about as rapidly as they come in,” Pas- 
tor Schaffnit stated in a letter from 
Bavaria to Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, chair- 
man of LWR’s administration commit- 
tee. He said further that each truck- 
load of goods shipped from various 
Hilfswerk warehouses is protected by 
armed guards to insure delivery to the 
needy. 
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Pastor Schaffnit revealed that 11 
boxes of cloth for deaconess mother- 
houses in Germany, to provide new 
garb for the. workers in these institu- 
tions, have arrived at Bremen and will 
be distributed by the Hilfswerk. 

Pastor Schaffnit pointed out that the 
Hilfswerk is not permitted to accept 
packages for individual delivery, except 
for parcels from caRE (Co-operative 
for American Remittances to Europe). 

Pastor Schaffnit said that child feed- 
ing programs with relief food sent from 
the United States through crALoG have 
been operated on a small scale for some 
time. 


A ring for relief 

“But this must be your engagement 
ring!” Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, di- 
rector of Church World Service, stared 
at the little woman from New Haven, 
Conn. 

She nodded slowly, reluctant to ad- 
mit it. “I hope people won’t think I’m 
lacking in sentiment. 

“But,” she added quickly, “I know 
my husband would understand and 
want me to do this. In such times when 
others are so much in need, we have no 
right to hold fast to things unless we 
are able to make use of them in the 
Lord’s work.” 

Mrs. Gregg Irwin, a widow, had de- 
cided to give her engagement ring for 
relief after listening to an eye-witness 
account of famine conditions in Europe. ~ 
She would keep alive the memory of 
her husband in a boy or girl saved from 


._ starvation instead of in a material keep- 


sake. 

“While the women of Paris still 
search for food,” she said, “I think I 
shall no longer be able to wear it light- 
heartedly.” 
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Prisoners of war gave this 

When Lutherans of Europe make a 
present to a church in America—in 
times like these—that’s news. It is 
Grace Church, Wayesboro, Va., which 
received the gift. When the near-by 
prisoner-of-war camp was broken up 
early this year, men from the camp 
asked that the chapel they had built 


be sent to Grace Church. It was their 
way of expressing appreciation for the 
services of the pastor of Grace Church, 
the Rev. Robert J. Schenck. 

The men had built their chapel with 
materials they had on hand. They found 
a good bit of scrap wood, gilt paint, 
black and red enamel, and went to 
work. The result is the picture with 
the elaborate painted reredos, hand- 
painted symbols, and nicely propor- 
tioned altar, missal stand, chancel rail, 
platform and cross. They made rough 
pews, painted the walls, lights, and 
placed symbols and Bible scenes on the 
windows. 

When the altar, chancel rail, platform 
and missal stand had been transferred 
from the camp to Grace Church a 
lovely chapel was constructed. 
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Newspaper prints Bible 

Excerpts from the world’s best seller 
appear daily in the Philadelphia Record. 
Since July 28, the newspaper has been 
running parallel passages from the 
King James version and the Revised 
Standard version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Prefacing them are comments on dif- 
ferences in wording, style, and typog- 
raphy in the two versions. These are 
kept simple, brief, and interesting. 
Typical was the explanation of how 
chapter-verse divisions were originally 
made: 

“.. nobody knows. Many of them 
obviously have no connection with text, 
so it is easy to imagine that some divi- 
sions were made when a scribe or a 
translator got tired at a certain point.” 


New Catholic belief 

Roman Catholics may be required to 
accept a new article of faith. Pope Pius 
XII is polling all bishops on the attitude 
of the faithful toward the “Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

The Catholic Church at present 
teaches that at Mary’s death, her body 
soon afterward 
taken up to heaven and reunited with 
her soul. The hierarchy has never pre- 
scribed that members shall be forced 
to accept this belief. But Pope Benedict 
XIV in the 18th century declared that 
denial of it would be impious and blas- 
phemous. 

If response to the Papal inquiry is 
favorable, the Assumption will be the 
first dogma added since 1870 to those 
accepted by the Roman Catholic 
Church. In that year infallibility of the 
pope in matters of faith and morals was 
declared a truth. 

The new dogma now proposed would 
probably strengthen Roman Catholic 
devotion to the Virgin Mary. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


"Let us work" 

HAMBURG, A PORT of prominence in 
the brilliant Reformation days of the 
Hanseatic League, and before the late 
war one of the 10 largest ports in the 
world, is a shattered wreck. Commerce 
has begun to come back, but very 
slowly. In the first four months of this 
year 785,532 tons of shipping touched 
there, but that must be compared with 
the usual 6,100,000 tons in prewar days 
in a comparable period. 

At that, 96 per cent of current ship- 
ping is military, not commercial. 
Townspeople are in despair. Though 
they welcomed the British enthu- 
siastically during the last days of the 
war, they have gradually become disil- 
lusioned. The British admit their fail- 
ure to overcome the difficulties pre- 
cipitated in the war’s wake. 

The truth is, the city is riddled with 
tuberculosis. People want to work, but 
the materials and means for work are 
terribly dislocated. 
work, many could not do it through 
sheer hunger-weakness. Their last 
hope as they see it is a workable suc- 
cess for the promised combination of 
the British and American zones in Ger- 
many. “Let our factories work,” they 
say, “so that we can support ourselves 
and lend a hand in the reconstruction 
of Europe.” 


Green glass 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS in Mesoptamia have 
been steadily increasing our knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of man’s march 
toward civilization. Stratum by stra- 
tum, archaeologists uncover an agra- 
rian culture 8,000 years old, a herds- 
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If they had the. 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


man culture still older, and a caveman 
culture much more remote. Now they 
have penetrated beyond that to a layer 
of fused green glass, underneath which 
no marks of human habitation could 
possibly be discovered. 

The recent tests of the atomic bomb 
in New Mexico offer an interesting 
commentary on the Mesopotamian dis- 
coveries. When the place of experi- 
ments could be examined it was noted 
that the desert sand in that area had 
been solidly fused into green glass. 


Wooing workers 

Reports from many cities disclose a 
surprising variety of attractions to woo 
workers into industry. These include 
insurance benefits, retirement funds, 
paid vacations and “air-conditioned 
surroundings.” The Chicago Blue 
Cross reports a growing tendency 
among employers to pay all hospitaliza- 
tion premiums for their employees. 

But these are modest commonplaces 
compared with the contributions of 
Thompson Products of Cleveland, 
which heretofore provided sports “run- 
ning from skeet shooting to midget auto 
racing . . . and now offers employees 
a chance to take up flying as well.” 
Still another concern provides cold ap- 
ple-juice for employees to dunk their 
salt tablets in, because the salt taste 
is disagreeable. 

All this and much more is being done 
to hold and please workers, but the 
results are disappointing; as if the em- 
ployees suspected ulterior motives or 
take it as a reason for demanding 
higher wages. A Detroit auto company 
reports: “We are doing everything that 
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is humanly possible to make it pleasant 
to work in our plants, but what we are 
getting in return is productivity lower 
than prewar, higher absenteeism and 
turnover rates, and continued labor 
troubles.” 


Russian veterans 
Or Russta’s disabled veterans 87 per 


cent are reported to be working in 
various branches of the nation’s econ- 
omy. Much of this has been accom- 
plished by a system of industrial train- 
ing. This plan of rehabilitation con- 
tributes more to normal living than any 
segregation of the disabled in special 
institutions. = 

In the Russian Federated Republic 
alone 180,000 such veterans have al- 
ready acquired new trades, in which 
their earnings amount to more than 
they earned before. These returns, 
however, include their pensions. Their 
housing is also looked after. If any are 
houseless, they are granted loans and 
building materials, and made _indi- 
vidually responsible for building their 
own homes. 


Small business 

SMALL-TIME RETAILERS have begun to 
fight more intelligently for a future. 
Adapting the technique of the big chain 
stores, they are voluntarily surrender- 
ing a part of their individual independ- 
ence to associate themselves with large 
central supplying organizations for the 
merchandizing advantages the connec- 
tion affords. 

Among these suppliers two stand out 
—the International Grocers’ Alliance, 
which specializes in food, and Butler 
Brothers, providers of drygoods and 
variety-store articles. These organiza- 
tions not only supply the commodities; 
they also design stores attractively, 
back them with advertising, guide them 
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in the details of store management, and 
help them prepare their income-tax 
reports. 

Federated Stores and Ben Franklin 
Stores are examples of such enterprise. 
The streamlined product of these asso- 
ciations hold their own very well with 
the chain establishments. The Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance, founded in 
1926 with 75 independent grocers asso- 
ciating in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., now has 
over 5,000 retail stores in 44 states. 


Dardanelles 

Russia’s stRuGGLE for dominance in 
the Dardanelles is another of those old 
diplomatic games that can never be 
settled by the victory of any individual 
nation. It began in 1774 when Russia’s 
Empress Catherine won the right for 
Russian merchant ships to enter the 
Straits in time of peace. Having won 
that, successive Russian governments 
sought more power in the Dardanelles, 
and grasped temporary advantage in 
1833 from a Sultan weakened by civil 
war. 

A Convention signed in 1841 by Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Austria, France and Brit- 
ain (the Big Five of that day), re- 
stored the old rule, which remained 
effective till 1914. Turkey chose the 
losing side in World War J, and so the 
Allies of that day promised Russia the 
privilege of seizing Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles, a privilege promptly 
lost through the Bolshevik revolution. 

That is the basis of Russia’s present 
contention. In this, while the Soviet 
Union repudiates Tsarism and all its 
works, it is resolved to hold on to every 
privilege accorded the former govern- 
ment of Russia, especially since the 
Potsdam Conference agreed to a mod- 
ification of the current Montreux Con- 
vention. 


WASHINGTON 


THE RADIO AND GOD 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has some hard nuts to crack. 
Questions involving religious faith have 
raised some of the Commission’s deci- 
sions because no principle is more 
deeply imbedded in our constitution 
than that of religious freedom. 

Within recent weeks the Commission 
has handed down a decision involving 
Robert Harold Scott of Palo Alto, Calif., 
and radio stations Kaw, KPO and KFRC. 

These stations refused time to Mr. 
Scott, by sale or other wise, to broad- 
cast his talks on atheism. He charges 
this is a violation of his constitutional 
rights, since the same stations permit 
the use of their facilities for direct 
statements and arguments against athe- 
ism as well as for indirect arguments 
such as church services, prayer, Bible 
reading, and other religious programs. 

He contends that the question of the 
existence of 4 divine being is a con- 
troversial question and the refusal of 
these stations to permit presentation of 
both sides of the question leaves the 
stations open to the indictment of “not 
operating in the public interest.” He, 
therefore, petitioned the Commission to 
revoke their licenses to operate. This 
the Commission declined to do. 


Scot's side 

In his petition Mr. Scott says, “I do 
not throw stones at church windows. 
I do not mock at people kneeling in 
prayer. I respect every man’s right to 
express any religious belief whatso- 
ever. But I abhor and denounce those 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


who, while asserting this right, seek, in 
one way or another, to prevent others 
from expressing contrary views.” 


Well done 

Whoever wrote the Commission’s de- 
cision made a careful study of religious 
freedom. The statement declares that 
freedom of religious belief necessarily 
carries with it freedom to disbelieve. 
Freedom of speech means freedom to 
express disbelief as well as belief... . 
Freedom of speech can be as effectively 
denied by refusing access to the public 
means of making expression effective, 
whether public streets, parks, meeting — 
halls or the radio, as by legal restraints — 
or punishment of the speaker. . . 

It is true that in this country an — 
overwhelming majority of the people 
profess a belief in the existence of a 
divine being but the conception of the 
nature of that Being is as varied as re- 
ligious denominations and sects and 
even differs with individuals belonging 
to those denominations or sects....A 
most interesting paragraph, involving 
obviously much research, presents a 
list of differing conceptions of what 
men mean by “God.” 

So diverse are men’s conceptions of 
God, urges the Commission, that it may — 
be fairly said, even to professed be- 
lievers, that the God of one man does 
not exist for another. And so strongly 
may one believe in his own particular 
conception of God that he may easily © 
be led to say, “Only my God exists, 
and therefore he who denies my God 
is an atheist, irrespective of his pro- 
fessed belief in a God.” 


The Lutheran 


Will Finland Stay Christian? 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


At least a strong minority is faithful, as in America 


“WHaT IS THE LEVEL of spiritual inter- 
est in Finland now?” 

I have asked that question of many. 

Whenever an American undertakes 
to answer it for himself he begins with 
a serious disqualification. 

If he reads statistics—church attend- 
ance, the communion record—he grows 
pessimistic, because he compares those 
with America’s church memberships. 
By such comparison they look bad. 

Nowhere, in America or in the rest 
of these countries in “the North,” have 
I found so illuminating a study of the 
state of the church’s work as in Fin- 
land’s report, issued every five years, 
“The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Finland.” The most recent edition was 
published in 1943. 

I use its statistics. Though parish 
memberships run up as high as 70,000 
persons, the average is somewhat over 
6,000. The report says that the average 
attendance per Sunday was 210 in 
1941! We are not surprised to read of- 
ficial lament. A like note is sounded 
in the report on communions. Here the 
report speaks of “almost catastrophic” 
decline. As compared with 1936—which 
had itself registered a decline—the at- 
tendance in 1941 fell off 30 per cent. 


THEY WHO MADE the study were not 
unmindful that these have been unusual 
days, with war, the uprooting of people 
and congregations, and’other disturb- 
ances. 

But they warn the people about 
deeper causes—secularism, indifference, 
pleasure madness, communistic attacks, 
and more. They cry out to the people 
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that only about 16 per cent of the 
church’s members communed in 1941. 


But AN AMERICAN is in danger of for- 
getting that here the membership of the 
Lutheran Church includes 96 per cent 
of the population. But it is not the 96 
per cent who go to church. It is here, 
as in America, that a much smaller per- 
centage have a living loyalty to Christ. 
There are in Finland certain great 
movements which make constant con- 
tribution to the alertness of the Chris- 
tian Church. I asked a pastor about 
them, for he had made highly apprecia- 
tive reference to them. 

“What percentage of the membership 
shares in them?” 

He hesitated to venture a figure. 

‘Is it closer to 10 per cent or to 30 
per cent?” I persisted. 

“Oh, I’'d say it is closer to 10 per 
cent,” he answered decisively. 

Is it not always that way? In Amer- 
ica too! Ten per cent of the members 
supply 90 per cent of the earnest en- 
deavor—and nearly that percentage of 
the financial support, maybe. In Fin- 
land they do not supply so large a block 
of the financial support; but that is an- 
other story. 

What is the level of spiritual inter- 
est? 

“Finland is the most loyally Lutheran 
country in the world,’ I was assured 
by Swedish leaders before I went to 
Finland—and since I came back! 

People remember gratefuly Mikael 
Agricola, the Finnish pupil of Luther 
at Wittenberg, who became Finland’s 
Reformation leader. 
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Even yet the writings of Luther lead 
all others for devotional reading. The 
Church’s theology stands squarely on 
the Lutheran Confessions, accepting 
the whole Book of Concord. The surest 
way to theological eminence in Finland 
today is to win recognition in the field 
of Luther research. 


Virtvatry 100 per cent of the nation’s 
children receive compulsory Christian 
education, according to Lutheran be- 
liefs, in all state schools below the uni- 
versity. Children may be excused 
therefrom on parental request; but few 
make the request. 

Even most of the aggressive Com- 
munist political party do not withdraw 
from the church! It is confidently pre- 
dicted that when the Russian repara- 
tion commission leaves, the size of the 
Communist party will decline. 

The chairman of the Agrarian Party 
—which shares the present coalition 
government with the Social Democratic 
parties—is a Lutheran clergyman. He 
is a member of the Cabinet, and Fin- 
land’s chief representative at the Parish 
peace conference. 

In the face of such facts, what shall 
one conclude about the church at- 
tendance figures? Two things are said. 


On THE ONE HAND, Finland has not 
escaped the modern wave of secular- 
ism. There is a feverish lust for pleas- 
ure. A secularized literature—not a 
little of it translated from American 
fiction—supplanis Finland’s historic 
culture. There is a new aggressiveness 
on the part of the opponents of religion. 
A leader calls for the reduction of time 
given in school to religious instruction. 
For the first time in the country’s his- 
tory those who have left the church 
have formed an active association. 

In the second place—and to different 
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effect—it is affirmed that church at- 
tendance is not the whole gauge of a 
people’s Christian status. Many who 
do not find much spiritual help in the 
church’s formal services are still loyally 
Christian in heart. The Christian edu- 
cation of their earlier years has given 
life its attitude for them; it holds like 
a trustworthy anchor. 

Often my inquiry was answered with 
the comment that the war gave a tem- 
porary “hypodermic” to the religious 
interest of many; but most have “re- 
covered” from the injection long before 
this. 

One effect of the war, I was told, was 
the awakening of many of the clergy, 
particularly the younger clergy, to 
awareness of the social meaning of 
Christ’s Gospel. Of that there are many 
continuing signs. Practically all rejoice 
in the development as a real gain. One 
review of the church’s record of last 
year recounts happily and at length the 
advance on this line. 

A pastor said, “There is a set of 
younger preachers who’still preach of 
sin and grace. They are as sure as any 
that man needs God’s grace. But they 
have a new sense of the locus of sin— 
in one’s relations with his neighbor!” 

“The war had two effects, not one,” 
said Bishop Salomies. “It has been fol- 
lowed by a terrible wave of drunken- 
ness, sex laxity, divorce and pleasure 
craze. But it has also been followed by 
such a spiritual awakening among many 
of our young people as we have not 
before seen.” 

Bishop Sormunen agrees with him 
that the “bottom” has been passed, and 
Christian recovery is on the way up. 
“Our people will always be close to 
God,” said he. “They have suffered 
much; and they will always have to 
suffer much.” 


The Lutheran 


The Pioneers Had Ideas 


By HARRY J. KREIDER 


Those who started the first Lutheran Sunday schools a century 


ago had strict rules for the teachers, and for the pupils too 


A report more than a century old, 
hidden away in the minutes of 1836 of 
the no longer existing Hartwick Synod 
of New York, tells an interesting story 
of the way to start a Sunday school. 
There were a few Sunday schools in 
our country half a century before 1836, 
but the Lutherans had let 35 years go 
by without trying to start any. Then, 
in 1821, the first Sunday school in a 
Lutheran church was begun by Pastor 
Philip F. Mayer of Philadelphia in old 
St. John’s Church, first English Lu- 
theran church in Pennsylvania. 

Pastor Mayer’s work was duplicated 
by other pastors, but not very rapidly. 
The Hartwick Synod, however, went 


- vigorously to work soon after it was 


founded in 1830. A committee, headed 
by Dr. George A. Lintner, the synod’s 
ablest leader, spent four years working 
out in detail a complete and practical 
plan, which the synod enthusiastically 
approved. 

The committee made it clear that it 
would be satisfied with nothing less 
than a school in every congregation. It 
lamented the “apathy exhibited by a 
large portion of our Lutheran brethren 
toward the Sunday school system,” 
very probably, the committee charitably 
put it, because it was still “new and 
strange.” 

The record of the synod that year, of 


Dr. Kreider is pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Ozone Park, N. Y. He is author of “Lutheranism 
in Colonial New York" and of numerous articles 
on early American church history. 
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22 schools in 38 congregations, was far 
better in percentage than was true of 
the whole Lutheran Church in this 
country, but the committee neverthe- 
less deplored the fact that “several of 
the largest and apparently the most 
thrifty of ‘our congregations have re- 
ported no schools at all.” 

The plan for setting up a new Sun- 
day school was clear and concise. 
“Early on the appointed day, the super- 
intendent, secretary and teachers should 
appear at the place appointed for hold- 
ing the school, having the books and 
every other requisite—and thus duly 
prepared, let them await the assembling 
of the meeting, directing the children 
as they enter, to take their seats, the 
girls and boys in separate divisions.” 

The meeting was to be opened with 
a hymn and prayer, followed by a 
“suitable address or a portion of the 
holy Scriptures.” Then the superin- 
tendent should address the school in 
the words: “We are now ready to en- 
gage in the duties of the school.” 
Whereupon he was to read the “regula- 
tions” stipulating the responsibilities of 
the officers, teachers, and parents. 

The superintendent himself, accord- 
ing to the regulations, was obligated to 
“direct the general concerns of the 
school, take care of the books, and see 
that all the regulations were carried 
into effect.” He was to look after the 
“disorderly scholars, to reprove them 
and to take such other measures as may 
insure their good order and obedience.” 
He, as well as the teachers, was “to 
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visit the scholars and their parents” oc- 
casionally and the absentees “every 
week, if possible.” 

The rules concerning the teachers 
were rigorous. They were obligated to 
“be regular and punctual in attend- 
ance.” They must “maintain order in 
their classes by the most temperate 
measures.” They were to “prepare 
themselves for the lesson by a careful 
attention to it during the week,” and, 
to keep them on the alert, “an examina- 
tion on these lessons shall take place 
quarterly by the superintendent.” In 
addition to the general visitation of 
pupils, the teacher was “always to make 
it his business to visit them in sickness, 
and, as opportunity occurs, read a 
chapter and spend a few minutes in 
prayer.” 

Parents were to have a special invi- 
tation to the monthly prayer meetings 
for the Sunday school. They were also, 
with their children, to “be convened at 
least once a year” for a program of ad- 
dresses and exercises “calculated to 
excite an interest for the school.” 

“On concluding the reading of these 
regulations,” so the plan went on, “the 
superintendent will next proceed to 
read the rules for the scholars, of which 
the following are given as an example, 
so plain, that they can be understood by 
the youngest scholars.” 

There were 19 “I musts” on the list. 
They would scarcely harmonize with 
the precepts of the modern school of 
“pupil self-expression.” Doubtless even 
modern teachers have secretly felt it 
desirable to have children listen more 
and “express” themselves less. Here 
are some “musts” that stand out: 


I must always mind the superintendent 
and all the teachers of this school. 

I must always be still. 

I must take good care of my book. 
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1 must not lean on the next scholar. 

I must walk softly in the school. 

I must behave well in the street when 
I am going to church, 

I must go away from the church as soon 
as I go out. 

I must try to remember all that my 
teacher tells me in school, and improve 
my time at home. 

I must read the Bible every day. 

I must obey my father and mother, and 
be kind to my brothers and sisters, and 
to everybody. 

I must not keep company with children 
who say bad words, and lie, and swear, 
and steal. 

I must not be with the idle, or such as 
break the Sabbath, and who do not care 
what the Bible says. 

In the instruction of the pupils, mem- 
ory work was required, consisting 
chiefly of hymns and the catechism. For 
the lesson material, the uniform Se- 
lected Scripture Lessons were to be 
used, “so that every class shall receive 
instruction on the same lesson at the 
same time.” 

The lesson material, however, was 
not satisfactory for Lutherans. A re- 
port on the state of the church, made 
the previous year (1835), had already 
emphasized the need of “books of our 
own order,” because of the many efforts 
made to put “sectarian prejudice in the 
minds of the rising generation.” 

A final recommendation of the com- 
mittee had to do with building up a 
good circulating library in every Sun- 
day school. The books, it was urged, 
“should generally be of a religious 
character, written in an interesting and 
familiar style.” 

The plan bore good fruit, for six 
years later (1842) every pastor in the 
synod had at least one Sunday school. 
Twenty-seven congregations in the 
synod that year reported a total of 34 
schools. 


The Lutheran 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS are different in 1946. Wherever congregations find it possible, they provide 
a "Children’s Chapel” where the little folk learn their church's ways of worship 


IN THE MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL, the chairs and work tables are built to fit the children. 


There is handwork, illustrating the day's lesson, and an interesting program of other activity 
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Do People Come Back to Church? 


By LAWRENCE M. REESE 


Pearl Harbor was one place where people could hardly have been expected 


to go to church during the war years. When the war ended, what happened? 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN a people are 


without a church for four years? Do 
they forget and cease to care or do 
they come back when opportunity is 
theirs again? This is the story of one 
such group of people. It tells what hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor after Dec. 7, 1941. 

The tragedy of Dec. 7 was followed 
by an influx of thousands of newcom- 
ers to Pearl Harbor. Something had 
to be done quickly because there was 
grave fear that the enemy would re- 
turn. All available resources of ma- 
terial and personnel were put to work. 
And still there was not enough. -Much 
help was needed. The next few months 
saw the greatest migration. of people 
_ that Hawaii had ever known. From al- 
~ most every section of America they 
came. The sea lanes between Amer- 
ican ports and Pearl Harbor were 
dotted with hundreds of blacked-out 
transports bringing clerks, stenogra- 
phers, machinists, engineers, builders, 
divers. All these descended on an area 
of a few square miles of military ac- 
tivity. 

Before Dec. 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor was 
a military installation. Now it was a 
busy city. Dormitories were built for 
men and women. Stores appeared too. 
Everything necessary for the essentials 
of living was installed. But there were 
no churches. All effort was expended 
in defense and in ever increasing the 


_ Ex-chaplain Reese is now an associate secre- 
tary of the ULC Parish and Church School 
Board. See Page 7. es 
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materials of war. In the shipyard, 
shops, air fields, and coastal waters, 
there was a rush for making imple- 
ments of war. This rush was seven 
days per week, time and overtime; not 
much time for things spiritual in an 
organized way. Even if these people 
desired to attend church and enter into 
a congregation’s program, there was no 
time, and the nearest congregation was 
in Honolulu, some eight miles away. 

There were many church members 
in the large group who came to Pearl 
Harbor. Some were councilmen, choir 
directors, officers, others active in 
other ways. These people were church 
members with no time or opportunity 
for church. Baptisms were delayed. 
Confirmations were put off until a more 
expedient time. The last time most of 
these people had received the Lord’s 
Supper was at the church back home. 
They were spiritually hungry; and 
most of them remained so for four 
years or more. 


FouR YEARS OF THIS existence and 
at last the war ended. Now people were 
able to return to their peacetime pur- 
suits and schedules. Sundays were no 
longer working days. Lights were 
turned on for the first time in years. 
There was gasoline. Things were re- 
turning to normal. There was time now 
for church. How would people react? 
Would people come back to church and 
the activities of a congregation after a 
lapse of four years? 

Following the direction of the district 
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chaplain at Pearl Harbor, I was asked 
to provide services for residents in the 
housing areas adjacent to the naval 
shipyard. This was the first attempt at 
providing these people with the priv- 
ileges of a church. There were the mil- 
itary chapels near by, and there were 
services by chaplains and civilian pas- 
tors. But this was the first organized 
effort on behalf of the housing areas. 
Beginnings were slow. An old Quon- 
set warehouse served as a place of wor- 
ship. The first month saw about 15 at 
the services each Sunday. But the word 
was spread to both navy and civilian 
personnel that this was their church. 
In another month the little mission 
numbered 100. As Christmas came, and 
then Lent and Easter, that number 
doubled. In eight months there were 
usually about 300 in attendance. A 
growing Sunday school doubled in size 
and a fine choir was organized. Gen- 
erous co-operation by naval and local 
authorities enabled the congregation to 
improve its chapel with churchly fur- 
nishings. A church council was organ- 
ized and eight months after the first 
service the congregation was formally 
established. Leaders were found easily. 
They were eager to return to the choir 
or teach in the Sunday school. An or- 
ganist from Arkansas, a choir direct- 
ress from Minnesota, a native Sunday 
school superintendent; these and many 
others dug in with real zeal and devo- 
tion. Just as in the States, church 
membership meant active participation. 
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The test of courage comes when we are in the minority; the test 
of tolerance comes when we are in the majority. 


For what other purpose do we older folk exist than to care for, 
instruct, and bring up the young? 


Nor WAS THE RETURN to the chure 
something which happened only 
Pearl Harbor. The churches in Hone 
lulu had a like testimony. Men anc 
women away from home and _ hor 
churches crowded the churches of thi 
city. Some had been aboard ship for 
months. They were eager to go t 
church and youth meetings, and did s 
The churches of Honolulu were equal t¢ 
the task. They learned early that peo- 
ple do come back even though they 
have been away from the church fo1 
long periods. Many people, service ant 
civilian, will remember the fine : 
grams of religious music at Central 
Union Church, the friendliness of th 
unique Church of the Crossroads, thi 
home-away-from-home at the Li 
theran Church and Service Center, ant 
the fine youth meetings and oppor. 
tunities at the Methodist, Baptist, an 
Episcopal churches of the city. Thesi 
and other churches together with the 
mission at Pearl Harbor will agree tha 
people will come back. 

From latest reports people are stil 
coming back at Pearl Harbor. After the 
congregation was organized, parents 
brought children to be baptized. Hz 
a Sunday passed without arrangements 
for some pastoral act. Adults offered t 
study long hours in preparation for 
confirmation. There was more an 
growth in numbers and statistics. Four 
years and more, these people were 
away from the church. It’s not taki 
them four years to return! 


—Ra.pH W. SockMAN 


—MartTiIn LUTHER 
The 


Shepherd of the Lumberjacks 


By FRANKLIN P. SMITH 


Arthur L. Smith is an obscure pastor, who has lived @ quiet life in a tiny parish. 


He has been faithful over 2 few things—and in his spare time solves puzzles 


MQWG ZQVT FPFOVGT—Suppose 
you received this message in the morn- 
ing mail. Could you translate it into 
ordinary English? But suppose it was 
most necessary for you to translate it. 
To whom would you go for help? All 
you would have to do is to take the 


The Rev. Arthur L. Smith 


coded message to the Rev. Arthur L. 
Smith, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Mildred, Pa. 

It is not very well known, but the 
fact is that for 40 years the ULC has 
been harboring a cryptanalyst among 
its ministers. The ministry frequently 


Franklin P. Smith—not a relative of the subject 
of this story—is pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Sayre, Pa. 
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attracts men with unusual talents and 
these talents are used by the Holy 
Spirit in the work oi spreading the 
Gospel. A very good example of 
can be found in this story. 

Arthur Smith was born in Goulds- 
boro, about twenty-five miles east of 
Scranton, Pa. April 12, 1873. His 
father, George G. Smith, was one of the 
organizers of Grace Church in Gouids- 
boro. In what was then wild country, 
young Arthur was raised. Suddenly, for 
no reason whatsoever, he became ad- 
dicted to solving puzzles. It came about 
in this manner. Ai about the age of 
13, he read a book by Jules Verne in’ 
which the plot depends on the solution 
of a cipher. Verne made the claim that 
this cipher could only be solved by 
guessing correcily the name ai the end 
of the cipher. That was a challenge: 
guessing to Arthur was decidedly un- 
scientific. If a cipher could be devised, 
it could be broken. However, it was. 
not until just before the first world war 
that Pastor Smith publicly broke the 
code that Jules Verne used. 

In 1913 Popular Mechanics magazine 
published an article on the famous 
“Gronsfeld Cipher,” which Verne used 
in his book and which was also used by 
the French Military Intelligence De- 
partment. Popular Mechanics-made the 
claim that this code could- only be 
broken by guessing correctly a certain 
key word. This time Pastor Smith de- 
cided to do something about the chal- 
lenge. He wrote to Popular Mechanics 
and asked for a message using the. 
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“Gronsfeld Cipher.” He would attempt 
to break it without guessing. Popular 
Mechanics sent him a message. Two 
hours after receiving it, Pastor Smith 
was sending back his answer and his 
method of solving the cipher. A 1914 
September 12 copy of the Lutheran 
magazine, Young Folks, contains an 
article by Pastor Smith in which he ex- 
plains in detail the method used to 
break the famous “Gronsfeld Cipher.” 

First puzzle Arthur Smith ever had 
published appeared in the Utica (N. Y.) 
Saturday Globe in 1886 when he was 
13 years old. Also the first prize he 
won for solving a puzzle was at this 
time. Since these early days puzzles 
and articles on puzzles and their solu- 
tion have literally poured from his 
mind and pen. The magazines Young 
Folks and Quest have received many 
contributions from him. The last article 
he has written on this subject appeared 
in the November 1942 issue of Popular 
Science magazine. This article, on the 
Secret Language of War, was requested 
by the editor, an indication of how well 
known Pastor Smith is in this field. 

He never went into government serv- 
ice officially, but when you know that 
a rear admiral of the U. S. Navy has 
written to him about codes, you know 
that his reputation and ability along this 
line are quite beyond the ordinary. 


But THIS IS ONLY one side of the 
Smith personality. The man is first and 
foremost a minister of the Gospel. His 
work as a pastor comprises a story that 
is delightful yet sad, a living example 
of the Holy Spirit working through a 


man’s talents to bring the Gospel to 


human hearts. 

It was July 1906 that Pastor Smith’s 
life work began, for it was then that he 
went from the quiet atmosphere of Mt. 
Airy Seminary to his first charge at 
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Ricketts, Pa. Ricketts was a lumber 
town, no longer in existence. When 
Arthur Smith went there the town had 
300 families in addition to three large 
lumber camps in the regiom roundabout 
employing 500 lumberjacks. It was 
here, as he expresses it, that he “saw a 
lot of fights (no holds barred), heard 
sulphurous profanity, and preached the 
gospel.” Here also he saw and heard 


a sawmill boiler blow up and kill a 


man 100 yards away, while the fireman 
crawled out from the under the wreck- 
age unhurt. 

God had called him to a hard task and 
he shouldered it bravely. Each Sunday 


morning he taught a class, then con- 
ducted church service with sermon, had — 
a bite to eat, hopped on a railroad bi- 


cycle and pumped his way seven to ten 
miles into the lumber camps, held a 


service for these men; then pumped his ~ 
way back to town in time for another 


meal before Luther League; and after 
League, church service with sermon. 
Some Sundays Pastor Smith would 
borrow a flat car and locomotive from 
the sawmill in town, -put a portable 
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organ on the flat car with his choir ~ 


and organist, invite the town folk to go 
with him and, with these people 
crowded on the flat car, away he would 
go to the lumber camps for a church 
service. 


IN THAT LUMBER TOWN of Ricketts 
there was no form of entertainment for 
the people, so Pastor Smith began to 
make up Bible puzzles and crypto- 


grams. Competition to solve these be- — 


came quiet acute. Individuals would 
come up to his room (he lived over the 


company store), and ask his permis- — 
sion to look up words in his Bible dic- — 


tionary and concordance. 
Bible puzzles and Bible cryptograms 


became a recreation for these people 
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living in the wilderness away from the 
entertainments of the city. Thus it was 
that Pastor Smith, through his special 
talent, could teach the Gospel story to 
these people while at the same time 
give them entertainment. 

At. Ricketts some of the lumberjacks 
were exceedingly clever fellows with 
their hands and tools. The friendship 
of these men was cultivated by Pastor 
Smith who got them to teach him their 
trade. He learned little tricks in solder- 
ing and in the use of saws and, of 
course, once these lumberjacks could 
teach him something they in turn had 
a new respect for “Revenner” Smith. 
“Revenner” Smith won’t say how many 
lumberjacks he converted, but they did 
accord him respect and honor which in 
itself was quite an accomplishment. 

By coupling his natural talents with 
what he learned, Pastor Smith made 
various and sundry items for the de- 
light and instruction of his people. For 
example, he made a kaleidoscope of 
different pattern for every family in the 
congregation. He also made a fluoro- 
scope, and had great difficulty in con- 
vineing the lumberjacks that they were 
really seeing the bones of their hands. 
He was interested in static electricity, 
and made a machine. He invited six 
men to see this “new fangled” instru- 
ment and to stand in a circle holding 
hands. While one grizzled veteran of 
the woods held a knob attached to the 
machine, the “Revenner” began turn- 
ing the wheel. Soon there was a six- 
inch spark, and the mighty conquerors 
of trees began to dance to the tune of 
static. 

Needless to say, “Revenner” Smith 
became the wizard of the wilderness 
and when he preached lumberjacks 
listened. During the summer he con- 
ducted a private school for the children 
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of Ricketts. Some former members of 
his congregation have told me that they 
do not know what they would have 
done without their pastor, for he made 
life joyous and interesting for them. 
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Trinity Church, Mildred, Pa. 


GRADUALLY THE LUMBER around Rick- 
etts became exhausted and the people 
began to leave. Pastor Smith decided 
that he would stay with the people as 
long as any remained. At this time it 
was proposed that the congregations at 
Ricketts and Mildred combine and un- 
der this arrangement Pastor Smith be- 
gan work at Trinity Church, Mildred. 
One year later, 1913, Ricketts became 
completely non-existent. 

“At Mildred,” says Pastor Smith, “I 
got into everything except matri- 
mony.” When the newly purchased 
static eleetric machine in the New 
Albany High School physics depart- 
ment broke down, no one could fix it 
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—except Pastor Smith. He is also a 
cabinet maker and a tinker with clocks. 
During the war when alarm clocks 
were not to be had, all the good people 
of Mildred brought their broken-down 
clocks to him for repair. He says he 
never lost a clock. He also has a print- 
ing press. He has a trick of pressing 
newspapers into boards. The finished 
product looks like wallboard and makes 
a very neat cabinet. He has also found 
time to be an apiarist and tons of honey 
have gone out from his 35 colonies of 
bees. 

For recreation Pastor Smith plays 
chess by correspondence and belongs to 
a round-robin of mathematical fans 
who propound and solve each other’s 
problems. He has quite a collection of 
tough mathematical problems. He has 
also been the editor of the Enigma, of- 
ficial organ of the National Puzzlers 
League. 


FAME AS A CRYPTANALYST could have 
been his, but instead he chose to 
preach the Gospel to folk who lived in 
the lumber camps and mining camps 
of Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, the 
town of Mildred has*not fared much 
better than Ricketts. Although it was 


a 


“Give me one who is grasping, covetous, and stingy; I will pres- 
ently hand him back to you generous, and freely giving his money 
with full hands. Give me a man who is afraid of pain and death; he 
shall shortly despise crosses, and fires, and the torture. Give me one 
who is lustful, an adulterer, a glutton; you shall soon see him sober, 
chaste, and temperate. A few precepts of God so entirely change the 
whole man, that you would not recognize him as the same.” 


Sin is wrongdoing and can never be reduced to misfortune, how- 
ever much of misfortune may be mixed up in it. Sin differs from 
misfortune in its character as personal decision, self-commitment, 
active identification of one’s self with what is wrong. 
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a prosperous mining community, about 
70 miles west of Scranton, its coal de-— 
posits have now become exhausted. In 
1930 when things were low and nearly 
every family was on relief, Pastor 
Smith told the council that he would 
serve without any stated salary, taking 
as his portion what was left of the 
money contributed for current expenses 
after other expenses were paid. 
would not leave for he said, “If I leave 
who would come?” 


never deserted his flock. It is no mys- 
tery, therefore, that the people love 
him. He is more than a pastor. He is 
a living, walking example of hope and 
joy and patience and Christian charit 


tifully wild country of northeast Pe 
sylvania. 

On June 30 he announced to his con- 
gregation that he was retiring from the 
ministry. In the country about Mildred 
he is a familiar figure. His name 
his personality and his unique 
have done more in that area than 
world will ever know. 


(By the way—the cryptogram 
page 21 means “Love your enemies.”) 


—LACTANTIUS, FOURTH CENTURY 


—Rosert CALHOUN 
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JESUS DESCRIBES GOD’S WILLINGNESS TO FORGIVE 


Know The Bible 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Read Luke 15:1-32 before reading this 


article. 


“I REMEMBER ONCE to have remarked, 
in conversation with a colleague, that 
there were two kinds of religion: one 
for good men and one for bad ones; 
and that I needed the latter kind,” 
wrote David F. Swenson, head of Min- 
nesota University’s philosophy depart- 
ment. “Even if every other American 
were an angel, and his conscience pure 
as driven snow .. . it- would still hold 
true of me that I stand in need of a 
religion of pardon and grace.” 

Some people realized that truth in 
Jesus’ day and “drew near unto Him.” 
But those who sought a religion “for 
good men” murmured, “This fellow 
welcomes sinners and even eats with 
them.” 

Our Lord welcomed the alley dwell- 
ers—“the poor, and the maimed and 
the halt and the blind” (14:21)—to His 
side. It was common knowledge that 
He associated with those whose very 
touch was “unclean.” He even ate with 
them, which was greatly offensive to 
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the guardians of Jewish religion. Spite- 
fully they hinted that “birds of a 
feather flock together.” 

Usually that is a truth, but He was 
not defiled by such daily contact with 
evil. Nor was the sharp sensitiveness 
of His teaching affected. 

Jesus did not merely endure crit- 
icism, but He used it, turning it into a 
revelation of God’s heart. For this pur- 
pose he set forth this triple parable of 
the lost sheep, lost coin, and lost son. 


THe PARABLE of the Seeking Shep- 
herd is fashioned by that love which 


‘endured Calvary. One sheep is lost 


because it had foolishly deserted the 
leadership of its shepherd. The loss is 
relatively small, but the shepherd’s love 
drives him into the wilderness. It is 
taken for granted that the 99 are ade- 
quately cared for, but that falls be- 
yond the scope of the story. 

The search does not end until it is 
crowned with success. No difficulties 
or discouragements can stop the shep- 
herd. That dangers existed is certain, 
for the darkness of Palestine concealed 
mountain crevices and wild beasts, but 
they are ignored in the parable as they 
are ignored by the shepherd’s love. 

When the lost sheep is found, the 
shepherd places it on his shoulders. 
There its body lies against the back of 
his neck, while its legs hang on either 
side where the shepherd can hold it 
securely. The burden is light, for love 
has accomplished its purpose. 

The joy of recovery is too great to be 
self-contained. So the shepherd calls 
his friends that they might rejoice with 
him: “for I have found my sheep which 
was lost” (verse 6). Even thus, adds 
Jesus, “joy shall he in heaven over one 
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sinner that repenteth.” 
Pharisees may be 
heaven rejoices! They saw only “pub- 
licans and sinners”; God sees penitents 
who have been restored. 


Respectable 


THE SAME TRUTH is pictured in the 
Parable of the Seeking Housewife. 
There may be some significance in the 
fact that a sheep is lost through its own 
ignorance and folly, while a coin is the 
helpless victim of external forces. Cer- 
tainly men are separated from God in 
both these ways. 

The picture is of a simple peasant 
home such as Christ knew well. The 
house was dark, for it had only one 
window, rather low in the wall which 
faced the street. Since glass could not 
be had by the poor, the opening was 
small, Otherwise rain and wind, or 
even a thief, might easily enter. That 
is why a small object could be found 
only if a lamp were lighted. The coin 
named is an antique Greek silver piece, 
in value about the same as a denarius. 
When it was missed, the housewife 
swept the dirt floor vigorously, hoping 
to find the coin by causing it to roll. 

The joy that caused her to call in 
her neighbors when the coin was re- 
covered may have been due to Eastern 
excitability and the neighborly spirit 
of the poor. Some have suggested, 
however, that this may have been one 
of the silver coins that comprised her 
dowry. The loss of such a coin would 
be detected when the silver was worn 
as an ornament. 

Again the key to the parable is 
clearly stated: “Likewise, I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth” (verse 10). How far this is 
from the heartless word of the Phari- 
sees: “There is joy before God when 
those who provoke Him perish from 
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displeased, but . 


the world.” God has no sympathy with 
the chilled indifference of these spir- 
itual aristocrats. 


THE THIRD Part of the parable takes 
us into a family. A minor character has 
so captured our interest that we have 
misnamed what should be called the 
Parable of the Forgiving Father. We 
dare not overemphasize its value, for 
it teaches only one truth. It is far from 
being “the Gospel in the Gospels,” for 
it says nothing concerning a Savior, 
His atonement, His Spirit or even the 
seeking love of God. Yet its message 
is highly important. 

Jewish law (Deut. 21:17) provides 
that the younger son receive a third of 
his father’s estate at the latter’s death, 
But there existed the practice—against 
which Hebrew wisdom warned—of 
making such a distribution of property 
before the father’s death. While there 
is nothing inherently wrong in the son’s 
request, the spirit of pride and self- 
will that prompted the request was 
thoroughly evil. But the father would 
not keep his son at home against his 
will and soon the younger son sought 
escape from the care and restraint of 
parental love. 

He hurried to “the big city.” His 
money was lost just’as quickly as he 
had acquired it. The sad story is told 
in few words, for love does not dwell 
on such details. No sooner was his 
wealth gone than a famine came upon 
the land. His “friends” threw him 
aside. Too late he learned that free- 
dom from righteousness meant slavery 
to evil. 

In desperation he sought employ- 
ment. Perhaps it was in bitter mockery 
that a citizen of that country employed 
him to care for his pigs. That would 
be degrading to anyone of his former 
position, but to a Jew it was an abom- 
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ination. “Cursed is the man who keep- 
eth swine.” Soon this half-starved for- 
eigner, paid but a pitiful wage, envied 
even the pigs their food. He wanted 
desperately to “have filled his belly” 
with the coarse, sweetish carob pods, 
but they could not really feed his body. 
That is the only good thing about “the 
husks that the swine did eat.” They 
can never satisfy a man. 


AT LAST HE REGAINED his senses. He 
remembered his father’s home. His 
motives were low enough—he was 
starving and his father had food. Even 
the hired servants, who lacked the se- 
curity given to the slaves in their mas- 
ter’s family had security and freedom 
from want. Life at home—even at its 
worst—was better than life in the far 
country. Here there could be only one 
end—“I perish!” 

Such motives roused him from the 
despair and lethargy which overcome 
starving men. He plans his appeal, since 
‘even yet he does not know his father’s 
love. He admits his willfulness had 
been a transgression against both his 
father and God. Despairing of full res- 
toration to the status he had so gladly 
forsaken, he asks only to be employed 
as a day laborer. He has no excuses 
and is ready to make full confession— 
and he acts upon his intentions. 

But before he could even reach his 
home, “his own father” ran to meet 
him. He was not concerned to preserve 
his dignity. He was not worried be- 
cause his son was unwashed and 
ragged, “unclean.” There is no thought 
of probation. Instead he embraced him 
and “covered his face with kisses.” 
Slaves are told to bring the best robe 
in the house. The signet ring and shoes 
(slaves went barefoot) of sonship were 
restored to him. The fatted calf, re- 
served for a special feast, was to be 
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slain. The father’s love closes his son’s 
lips even before his carefully prepared 
plea is fully uttered (verse 21). His 
son had been restored to him. 


But THE sToRY cannot end here. The 
earlier “more than over ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance” 
(verse 7) must be made clear. Jesus’ 
words are ironical (see 5:31-32). Tem- 
porarily He accepts these smug Phar- 
isees at their own estimate, but now 
He reveals their true condition. There 
is another son who, though he never 
left home, was as far from his father 
as the prodigal. Self-righteousness and 
exclusiveness are more dangerous sins 
than licentiousness, for they are often 
thought to be virtues. 

Hearing the music in the house, this 
brother asks the reason. With thin- 
lipped respectability he refuses to come 
in. He is devoted to his father’s law 
and service, but he is not in harmony 
with his father’s heart. 

But the father loves him too and 
seeks to restore this prodigal who lived 
at home. But he hears only bitter 
words from this son whose obedience 
concealed the spirit of a hired servant. 
“T’—that is his most important word. 
“I wasn’t paid enough, but this son of 


_ yours”—whom he refuses to call his 


brother—“you give him everything.” 
Like many of his kind, he puts the 
worst construction on his brother’s con- 
duct: “devoured thy living with har- 
lots.” 

The father tries to teach him that 
love cannot be weighed out on jewel- 
er’s scales. Legalism dare not suppress 
the joy of recovery. Did he respond? 
The parable does not say. Certainly the 
Pharisees did not. And today? Does 
eur conduct reflect the spirit of the 
elder brother or of the gracious and 
forgiving God? 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Joan's Good Deed 


Jua Norman stoop at the kitchen 
door. His expression was so troubled 
that even before he said. “Mrs. Lathrop, 
may I ask a great big favor of you, I 
knew he had something on his mind_ 

“Tf I can do it, I will. You know that. 
I hope.” 

“I ought to by this time. But it seems 
to me we're always imposing en you 
and there’s so little we can do for 
you—" ‘ 

“People with small children are 
usually in that predicament. Anything 
I can do to help with Jimmy or the 
baby is only a token return for the 
things people did for me when our chil- 
dren were younger. Ive grown very 
fond of this nextdoor neighbor of ours 
in the few months he’s been out of the 
service. His wife is a bit of a spoiled 
darlmg. Yet no woman with two chil- 
dren has time to really pamper herself. 

“Pye heard about a house over in 
Eastwick Heights. One of the fellows 
from our office is being transferred. so 
I have an imside track. I want Dorothy 
to go with me, but she says she can't 
leave the baby because it’s time for her 
orange juice and bottle and I don’t 
know what all” 

“Joan and I will be glad to look after 
her. Run along and see what you can 
see. 
“Pll go get the botiles and Sweety- 
pie” Joan volunteered. 


“You sex?” I pointed out. “I won't 
need to do 2 thing but keep Joan from 
killing the babe with kindness” 

“lm mighty glad” He looked away 
as though debating whether to say 
more. Then it came with a rush. “You 
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see, all this has upset Dotty. She works 
so hard keeping things nice and looking 
after the children. Then just when 
things seem to be going right. we find 
we have to move. I see how she feels” 

“Of course! It’s going on all over the 
country, but that doesn’t keep each 
family from having its own special 
brand of worries.” 

“When I told her about this chance 
to look at the house. instead of being 
pleased about it, she just saw all the 
reasons for not going to look at it to- 
night and started to cry as though her 
heart would break. She’s such a kid. 
really. Sometimes I feel as though mar- 
riage and a family was just too much 
for such a sweet litile youngster.” 


“WOMEN ARE A LOT TOUGHER than most 
men give them credit for being,” I com- 
forted. “Girl babies have a lower mor- 
tality rate and the statistics of the life 
insurance companies show that women 
usually outlive their husbands. Raising 
a family is work—hard work. But hard 
work plus enough affection and appre- 
ciation to make it worth while, seems 
to be the right combination for most 
of us.” 

“You really think so? I tried inquir- 
ing about a maid for her. but they told 
me at the agency that $30 a week would 
be the cost and they doubted whether 
they could get anyone to work for a 
family like ours even at that price.” 

“Terrific. isn’t it? Yet you can hardly 
blame the worm for turning. when you 
think what domestic wages used to be 
and the way most household workers 
were treated” 


“It wasn’t very democratic, was it? 
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Still, not to be able to get anyone puts 
us in an awful spot.” 


HE LOOKED SO TROUBLED, I almost took 
down my hair and told him exactly 
what I thought. If his Dotty would or- 
ganize her work so as to give herself 
some free time in the afternoon, instead 
of paddling around all morning in 
housecoat and slippers, then working 
in a great burst of energy just before 
he came home, she’d find her work half 
the trouble it is now. If she’d tackle 
the job with her head and hands, in- 
stead of her emotions, she’d have less 
cause for self-pity. For a moment I 
wanted to put dear Dotty under a mic- 
roscope. 

I did nothing of the kind, of course. 
I confined my remarks to vague com- 
miseration and promises of whatever as- 
sistance Joan and I could offer. His 
grateful, “Thanks a million. You're 
swell,” and my own feeling of virtue 
were the immediate reward of holding 
my tongue. Didn’t slip your bridle that 
time. I gloated. 


“HERE SHE IS,” announced Joan. “I’ve 
brought her bath oil and all that stuff 
too. Her mother didn’t have time to 
bathe her this morning, so I may do it. 
—What’s the matter, Sweety-pie? Isn’t 
there room in your pram for all the 
whoozits and you, too? Here, come to 
Joanie.” 

She picked up the baby with a prac- 
ticed hand, supporting her head care- 
fully. Jim looked more uncomfortable 
than ever. “Her bath? Say, that is 
imposing!” 

“Nupper, nupper. I get girl scout 
points for doing it—gcod deed and 
homemaking.” 

“So that takes care of that. Now 
tuck that pretty wife of yours in the 
ear and don’t give the baby another 
thought. We'll take care of her. I sup- 
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pose Jimmy wants to go along.” 

I followed Joan and her precious 
burden upstairs. We found there was 
just room for us and a sturdy card- 
table in the bathroom. Joan laid out 
the necessary items, while I watched 
and offered as few comments as pos- 
sible. Joan isn’t going to be another 
Dorothy Norman if I can help it. And 
it’s hard to help it in these days of 
small families. Girls get so little prac- 
tice in caring for babies. 

“Think I’ve dried her hair enough?” 
Joan asked. “I’m scared of that part 
of the job. I don’t want to hurt you, 
Sweety-pie, do I?” 

“That ridiculous name is going to 
stick, if we keep it up. How will it 
sound when she goes to school and has 
to tell the teachers her name is Sweety- 
pie?” 


Mark’s HEAD POKED AROUND the door. 
“Wish the teachers would call me 
Sweety-pie.” 

“Instead of Pie-face?” Joan tried to 
look innocent. The effort wasn’t much 
of a suecess for a giggle insisted on 
bubbling through. 

“Fresh! What are you doing? Drown- 
ing the Norman baby?” 

“Just doing my good deed. Why 
don’t you do a good deed at this point 
and vanish?” 

“As a matter of fact, I’m going to do 
just that. Anything you'd like at the 
store, Mother? I have to go down that 
way.” 

“There’s a list on the pad in the 
kitchen. Some things you won’t be able 
to get, but do your best. And don’t be 
too long, I want to start dinner as soon 
as Joan’s dollbaby has her orange 
juice.” 

‘Tll put a girdle round the earth in 
40 minutes!” Mark gallumped down- 
stairs in a most un-Pucklike manner. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Reason vs. emotion 


For more than four years my husband 
and I have been making monthly pay- 
ments on our house which we bought 
when we came to this community. We 
have never missed a payment or been late. 
It is nice to have a house to call our own, 
but the financial burden is too heavy. 

I think we need to have more social life, 
see good shows, and go places in general. 
But the house payments hold us down so 
that we can hardly have any pleasures. 
I have argued this matter with my hus- 
band a number of times, but he can’t see 
my point. He’d just as soon sit at home 
all the time. He thinks we have to get 
the house paid for regardless of pleasures 
or no pleasures. 

I'd like to sell the house at the good 
price that can now be had, and then rent 
an apartment. I believe we’d have a hap- 
pier life and live under less pressure. 
Doesn’t a person have a right to some of 
the things one likes? 


How shall we make our decisions: on 
reason and facts, or on feelings and in- 
clinations? That is the question here. 

Choices are often made on feelings 
and emotions in order to save time, to 
get one’s way, to find the easy path, to 
spite someone, or to indulge one’s in- 
clinations. Such judgments may yield 
a certain immediate satisfaction, though 
they sometimes bring speedy remorse. 
Almost always regrets follow at a 
greater or shorter distance. Feelings, 
sentiments, emotions, and inclinations 
are shifting bases; anything built on 
them may soon be dangling in the air 
without support. 

If a house has been well selected and 
the cost reasonable, it is usually better 
to keep up the payments to the end, 
regardless of ordinary deprivations. To 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


have a home of one’s own is a satis- 
faction worth the surrender of some 
present satisfactions. And to find an 
apartment today is almost impossible. 


Coffee 


I am a lover of coffee, and I like it strong. 
A cup or two for breakfast gives me a 
good start, and a few more help me over 
the mid-afternoon hump. I'd like to drink 
it in the evening also, but it keeps me 
awake at night. I keep away from coffee 
in the evening and I sleep well. Occa- 
sionally, however, I take a cup at some 
party or banquet, and then lie awake until 
three or four o’clock in the morning. I 
have no doubt, therefore, that coffee keys 
me up and keeps me awake. 

My brother-in-law, however, argues that 
I only believe that coffee will keep me 
awake, that I expect it, and that the nat- 
ural result is wakefulness. He says that 
he drinks coffee in the evening and sleeps 
like a baby. Why is this? ° 


The caffeine in coffee is a real stim- 
ulant. Prof. H. L. Hollingworth of Co- 
lumbia University, in a series of experi- 
ments, found that two cups of coffee 
stepped up physical action by 4 per cent, 
but reduced the steadiness of the mus- 
cles. Larger doses increased the speed 
of response in mental tests. Smaller 
doses did not have the same effect. Small 
portions speeded up typing, whereas 
larger ones did not. It was found that 
two cups of coffee disturbed sleep. 

It is to be noted that stimulants may 
not have the same effect on all the 
persons, because of differences in ner- 
vous balance. Some are kept awake by 
coffee, but are not affected by the tan- 
nic acid in tea, while others are robbed 
of their sleep by the use of tannin, but 
sleep well upon drinking coffee. 
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Bible Study 


The Corinthian Letters of Paul. By Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. Revell. 275 pages. $3. 


‘Announcement of another commentary by this great British Bible expositor is good 
news to students who regard the late Dr. Morgan as one of the greatest Bible teachers 


of our generation. 


Every text in the Bible needs “the whole Bible to interpret it.” So says Dr. Morgan 
regarding Paul’s reference to “the Scriptures” in proof of Christ’s resurrection, in his 


analysis of Paul’s great classic on the res- 
urrection of the Christian dead in Chapter 
15 of the First Letter to the Corinthians. 

Campbell Morgan is continually view- 
ing the portion of Scripture under study 
in light of the entire chapter or letter or 
the analogy of all Scripture. So he ties 
together 1:9, “God is faithful, through 
whom ye were called into the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord,” and the 
great climactic exhortation at the close 
of the 15th chapter: “Wherefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” i 

“These two verses bound the letter, the 
fundamental affirmation and the final ap- 
peal.” All that lies between these he sum- 
marizes in two words, “The Carnalites,” 
filling the first eleven chapters, and “The 
Spiritualites,” fillmg chapters 12-15. The 
first section is “corrective,” the final sec- 
tion “constructive.” 

He deals with the carnality of divisions 
in the Corinthian Church caused by exal- 
tation of false human wisdom, and finds a 
parallel to it in the thing called “modern- 
ism” in our day.. The second “carnality” 
corrected was the moral dereliction of the 
church in tolerating a member guilty of 
incest, even taking pride in the broad- 
mindedness of its toleration. 

Disputes of Christians tried before pa- 
gan courts is the next carnality dealt with. 
Then desecrations of purity which came 
about by the aping of the immoralities. of 
paganism. This led to the difficulties con- 
cerning marriage, its wisdom or unwisdom 
in such atmosphere as Corinth provided. 
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It is when Dr. Morgan comes to the “dif- 
ficulty” of the Corinthians regarding the 
Lord’s Supper that we Lutherans must dif- 
fer from him. He never makes it more 
than “the feast of holy remembrance.” 
There is no expression of any presence of 
or activity of Christ in the sacrament. 

But we can heartily agree when he 
comes to chapter 13 that this is one of the 
most remarkable passages that ever came 
from the pen of man. He treats love as 
“the unfailing law,” and analyzes it un- 
der (1) its values, (2) its virtues, and (3) 
its victories. 

This may suffice to indicate somewhat 
the content of this latest book of this great 
exegete and analyst whom God so richly 
blessed for over fifty years as preacher, 
teacher, evangelist, and lecturer. 

Atvin E. Brey 


Good Sermons 


Now to Live. By Ralph W. Sockman. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 214 pages. $2. 


This is a series of 25 sermons delivered 
by the author on his radio broadcast. The 
themes of the sermons are modern. in tone 
and treatment. Despite the fact that we as 
Lutherans cannot agree with some of the 
theological content, these sermons are 
nevertheless masterpieces of craftsmanship 
in preaching. 

The author’s colorful illustrations, his 
fine phraseology and use of significant de- 
tails, will be noted with profit by all who 
read and study the volume. 

Cuype G,. STEELE 
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Cer044 the Dash 


Interview with President Fry 


Probably the attractiveness of our 
commodious Church House at 231 
Madison Avenue, New York, is an old 
story to those United Lutheran execu- 
tives whose work calls them frequently 
to that location. But our visit’s purpose 
on Sept. 4 was one unlikely to recur 
oftener than once every two years. We 
sought and obtained an appointment 
with the chief executive of our eccle- 
siastical organization in order to learn 
something of the impressions made 
upon him in the months since he was 
selected president of the ULCA. 

Our visit to New York was on a 
Wednesday (Sept. 4) and had as an in- 
troductive item, participation in a brief 
devotional service in the Church 
House chapel. What was formerly the 
large and doubtless imposing salon of a 
one-time luxurious residence has been 
converted into a place of prayer. Its 
fitness for inspiration justifies mention 
in superlatives. We first saw the room 
when the building was an emptied 
dwelling house, and now as it has been 
transformed. It is an artistic triumph, 
for whose existence an active layman 
of the ULCA has been the financial 
sponsor. 

As the headline for this installment 
of Across the Desk indicates, we had a 
particular objective, namely “to inter- 
view” the president of the United Lu- 
theran Church at the threshold of the 
first convention at which he will occupy 
the chair of the presiding officer. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry was elected in Oc- 
tober 1944 at Minneapolis. He took of- 
fice Jan. 1, 1946, assuming the duties 
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which are intensively the responsibility 
of the executive department of the 
ULCA. 

We do not claim to be cold-bloodedly 
non-partisan when we contemplate the 
organization of our Church. We have 
unobscured recollections of the ideals 
of the group of men who formulated 
our constitution and by-laws, adopted 
in New York in 1918, at what we sig- 
nificantly call the merger convention. 
It was those men’s fervent prayer that 
a new and long enduring body should 
be formed. It was to be such an eccle- 
siastical organization as could avoid 
past. controversies, subscribe to the 
historic Lutheran confessions in sin- 
cerity, and be competent to meet dy- 
namically the work of the Lord as and 
when it would call for performance. It 
was the further desire of all involved, 
in the process of merging, that is, that 
it should reflect to a practical degree a 
basic principle of Lutheran organiza- 
tion, that is to recognize our form of 
civil government which has enabled re- 
ligious freedom to be enjoyed and made 
fruitful. 

The executive department was under 
the able jurisdiction of one man for 14 
bienniums. Now a new president is in 
office and he serves what we might call 
the second generation of ULCA mem- 
bers. We directed the first query of our 
interview toward impressions implied 
in our form of church government. 


What does the first heir to the ideas of 


the founders think of the plans made on 
principles adopted almost three decades 
ago? : 

Dr. Fry said with positiveness, 
“There is no occasion to reconstruct the 
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basic principles of the ULCA. It en- 
ables the congregations by elective con- 
tacts with boards and agencies and 
through the annual meetings of the 
constituent synods (with which is ar- 
ticulated every one of the 4,000 churches 
and their pastors) to determine policies 
and maintain activities.” Later in the 
interview he said, “I do not foresee the 
appearance of any unexpected issues 
which will require consideration by the 
coming convention at Cleveland. The 
volume of business which will be pre- 
sented by boards, committees, and in- 
dividuals will be much greater than at 
previous conventions, but nothing to 
date has confronted this office and the 
Executive Board which cannot be as- 
signed for handling to existent agen- 
cies. Even for a postwar period we have 
precedents and policies which followed 
experience in the years following 
World War I.” 

We said to Dr. Fry—“You have had 
personal contacts with a major portion 
of the ULCA since taking office.” He 
replied, “It has been a physical impos- 
sibility for me to meet pastors and lay 
representatives of parishes ‘in conven- 
tion assembled’ at all our synods. Too 
many of them meet at the same time. 
I was however privileged to attend the 
conventions of the North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Synod of 
New York, Maryland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
Nova Scotia, Icelandic, the Wartburg. 
and Illinois synods. Prior to taking of- 
fice, I was present at conventions of the 
Kansas, Rocky Mountain, California, 
and Virginia synods. As to remaining 
synods, I was compelled to make use of 
special ‘interim’ occasions. These en- 
abled me to meet leaders in almost all 
the rest of our territory.” 

He continued, “My appraisal of the 
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capacity and devotion of our leaders, 
both clerical and lay, as they have come 
under my observation has been greatly 
enhanced. There was a time when I 
was inclined to be critical. This opinion 
has been changed to confidence in our 
ability as a Church to meet our duties 
under effective leadership.” 


Lutheran unity in America 

Logically the above references to 
“the state of the Church” in so far as 
our general body is concerned led to an 
inquiry concerning the status of “Total 
Unity” among the Lutheran bodies here 
in America. Dr. Fry has conclusions on 
the situation, stating first, “I know of 
no move at this time in the direction 
of formal organic union anywhere ex- 
cept the consideration of a series of 
declarations which the American Lu- 
theran Church will have before it at its 
convention next month, with a view to 
the establishment of pulpit and altar 
fellowship with the Missouri Synod. 
Our ULCA’s commission on inter-Lu- 
theran relations has not been active 
during the past two years. 

“On the other hand.” he remarked, 
“among the Lutheran general bodies 
that constitute the National Lutheran 
Council the advantages of united effort 
have been recognized and put to work. 
The National Lutheran Council has be- 
come in fact as well as in theory an 
agency to which we and other Lutheran 
groups have assigned operations when 
co-operation is advantageous. The re- 
vised constitution and the chartering of 
the Council have enabled those who 
are its participants to be in harmonious 
relations to each other in several im- 
portant activities.” 

(Continued next week) 


Nathan F2. Melhorn 


LETTERS 


Think about Pensions! 


Sir: 

When I joined the ranks of pensioners of 
the ULC two years ago I came face to face 
with a serious problem. I had anticipated 
being able to add to the $25 a month pen- 
sion by engaging in some activity, but my 
wife was stricken with a serious illness 
which demanded all my time and energies. 
For the past five months she has been con- 
fined to a hospital, and I have been forced 
to live with my son and his family. 

The gift of $100 early in the year from 
the Board of Pensions was a God-send in- 
deed. That amount, with the generous ex- 
pressions of love made by some to whom 
I have ministered during the 48 years has 
enabled me to get along somehow. 

I believe that my situation could be 
duplicated by many of those who now re- 
ceive the $25 per month pension. Indeed, 
some are far worse off. This I know. | 

How different this would all be had the 
contributory plan become effective a quar- 
ter of a century ago! It is a mystery to me 
why all pastors and congregations do not 
enter it at once. 

It was quite a shock to me to learn from 
an editorial in THe LuTHERAN (Sept. 4) that 
there are those today who are reluctant 
to enter the new plan because the Cleve- 
land Convention is to vote on the question 
of “socializing” it. For those who, by the 
grace of God, or otherwise, have attained 
large salaries, to decline to write in a 
plan which would help those who, through 
holy self-denying service, or a lack of the 
genius and ability demanded for the at- 
tainment of a large salary, is utterly un- 
Christlike. The one with a large income can 
lay aside for the later years of life; the one 
with a low income must often deny him- 
self and his loved ones the very neces- 
sities of life in these days. How can the 
latter save? 
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I know whereof I speak. “Socialization” 
of the pension plan should be welcomed 
by all who receive larger salaries. This is 
the truly Christian way, “the strong help- 
ing to bear the burdens of the weak.” It 
might be well for those who receive larger 
incomes to read the record of the early 
church as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. That was a true Christian “so- 
cialization.” 

There are those numbered amongst the 
“retired men” today who have had oppor- 
tunities in the past to reach out for places 
of more or less prominence with a more 
than adequate salary. I know of one who 
accepted a call to a mission congregation 
in pioneer territory. Shortly after begin- 
ning his ministry in this parish he was 
offered a position with a salary over three 
times the amount he was receiving as a 
missionary. For the love of his Lord and 
His church, he decided to continue in his 
mission work. Had he accepted the posi- 
tion offered, without doubt today he would 
be economically independent and secure. 
As it is he now receives a pension of $25 
per month! Yet, like hundreds of others, 
he offers no complaint, but he hopes that 
those of this present generation in the gos- 
pel ministry will be adequately provided 
for in their old age. They surely will be 
if the pension plan is “socialized.” 

RETIRED PASTOR 


Church Closed 


Sir: 

What’s wrong with some of our Lutheran 
churches through the summer? I wor- 
shiped in a United Brethren church last 
Sunday because our Lutheran church, 
across the street, had no worship unto God 
that Holy Day. It was the second church 
of ours I tried to attend in Lebanon 
County that day. Both had no service. 

A TRAVELING LUTHERAN 
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Dr. Wickey Advocates Measures 
To Promote Graduate Study 


By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


Cuicaco—A marked change in attitude 
toward graduate study has taken place in 
the last 25 years within our church and 
will continue in the years ahead, Dr. Gould 
Wickey, secretary of the ULC Board of 
Education, told the convocation which 
closed the summer graduate school of the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Aug. 29. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” he said, “higher 
graduate study was denied church support 

and definitely dis- 
couraged. The effects 
of such a policy and 
the loss to the church 
in leadership have fi- 
nally been realized 
but the ground has 
not been completely regained. It still is 
important that teachers in our schools seek 
out and encourage capable ‘students to go 
on with extended training.” ; 

Dr. Wickey advocated two practical 
measures, a Lutheran graduate school and 
a Lutheran service bureau for placing 
those who have completed advanced work, 
both being promoted by the Board of Edu- 
cation, should be undertaken on a National 
Lutheran Council level. 

Seven bachelor of divinity degrees for 
graduate work and one master of sacred 
theology degree were granted seminary 
graduates, all of whom represented differ- 
ent colleges, different seminaries and five 
national Lutheran bodies. None was from 
the. Illinois territory, from Carthage Col- 
lege or Chicago Seminary. Sixty-nine pas- 
tors attended the summer graduate school. 
Plans already have been announced for a 
strong faculty for next year’s session. 

Tue Rev. James E. Fresu, a graduate of 
Chicago Seminary, July 18, and graduate 
of Gettysburg College in 1944, took up his 
work as pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Princeton, Il., Sept. 1, succeeding Dr. Allen 
O. Becker who retired in May. ... Dr. 
Armin George Weng with his family va- 
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cationed the first two weeks of August on 
a houseboat on the Ohio River plying east- 
ward from Cincinnati as the guest of his 
brother Siegfried Weng, curator of the art 
institute at Dayton, Ohio. Prize sailor and 
sturdy member of the crew was Mrs. J. F. 
Weng, mother of the president of synod 
and the Dayton art institute’s curator... . 
Pastor George H. J. Aigner of St. Paul’s 
Church, Evanston, has moved with his 
family into the new parsonage recently ac- 
quired by the congregation. 

Tue Iturinois LurTHer LEAGUE, at its con- 
vention in St. John’s Church July 26-28, 
celebrated going over the top in all benev- 
olent projects, synodical and national, and 
the contribution of $1,200 to these under- 
takings. Miss Ruth Greeve of Chicago was 
re-elected president. The Rev. Roland R. 
Riechmann, pastor of First Church, De- 
catur, continues to act as synodical ad- 
visor to the state league. Three hundred 
young people attended the convention. 

Two Cuicaco pastors relinquished their 
pastorates Sept. 1. Dr. Harold E. Bernhard 
left People’s Church to become a professor 
in the department of history and social 
science at Carthage College, and the Rev. 
Royal E. Lesher left St. Mark’s Church to 
become secretary for evangelism under the 
ULC Board of Social Missions. . . . Harry 
R. Allen, associate pastor of North Austin 
Church, has been elected president of the 
Illinois Social Mission Society to succeed 
the Rev. Freeman A. Kunz, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, who was forced to relin- 
quish all duties outside of his parish on 
doctor’s orders. Pastor Kunz had guided 
the society through its development from 
the Chicago Inner Mission Society to its 
present state-wide work and organization. 
. .. Dr. H. Grady Davis of the faculty of 
Chicago Seminary will be in residence at 
the University of Chicago beginning with 
the fall term in October. 

LutHer Leacues of the Chicago district 
have organized a monthly institute which 
brings the officers and more active leaguers 
of the various societies together at the 
Chicago Temple building in which the of- 
fices of synod are located. Alvin Schae- 
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diger, past president of the Luther League 
of America, led the August sessions. Dr. 
Wickey led the session Sept. 16. 

Forty religious radio leaders, meeting at 
the University of Chicago, passed a resolu- 
tion, Aug. 30, urging the Federal Council 
of Churches to take steps at once for the 
organization of Protestant radio services on 
a national level. The proposal would have 
this service underwritten by denomina- 
tional grants. 

Ernest C. COLWELL, president of the 
University of Chicago, states that, baring 
unforseen delays university hopes to ful- 
fill its part of the program by the fall of 
1947 for the removal of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary to the university campus. In- 
quiries have come to the seminary offices 
from a considerable number of institutions 
seeking to acquire the Maywood property. 
Housing the seminary faculty adjacent to 
the university is now one of the major 
problems perplexing the board of directors 
and the officers of the seminary. The new 
year of the seminary opened with a con- 
vocation, Sept. 17. The chaplain’s school, 
successful to an unexpected degree last 
year, will be continued. 


PERSONS 


The Rev. Charles P. Cressman 


Frequent contributor to Lutheran pub- 
lications, and pastor of the Church of the 
Redemption, Rhawn- 
hurst, Philadelphia, 
Pa., during the past 
five years is new 
head of the sociology 
department at Wit- 
tenberg College. 
While in the Quaker 
City he was pres- 
ident of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, first vice-pres- 
ident of the Penn- 
sylvania Conference of Family Relations, 
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and on the speaker’s bureau of Marriage 
Council. This fall he will teach courses in 
“The Family as a Social Unit” and “In- 
troduction to Sociology.” 


Dr. Albert E. Iverson 

New director of Protestant Relationships 
Service of the Boy Scouts of America is a 
member of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. A graduate of St. Olaf College, 
and Lutheran Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minn., 
he has served 
churches in Heron 
Lake and Brewster, 
Minn. During the 
past six years he has 
been executive sec- 
retary of the Broth- 
erhood and Board of 
Pensions of the Nor- 
wegian body. 

He has acted as 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Lutheran 
Committee on Scout- 
ing and is a member-at-large of National 
Council of Boy Scouts of America. He will 
assist in the organization of denominational 
and interdenominational, committees for 
scouting and the church, will supervise the 
Church Scout Awards for boys of all Prot- 
estant churches, and will integrate the Boy 
Scout program with the total program of 
Christian education in Protestant denom- 
inations. 


Dr. Fritz O. Evers 

Pastor of historic Zion German Church, 
Baltimore, Md., was honored on his 60th 
birthday anniversary at a_ thanksgiving 
service and reception. Speaker was the 
Rev. Erich Saul, Boyertown, Pa. Pastor 
Evers has served this independent congre- 
gation since 1929. 


The Rev. Bertram C. Gilbert, Jr. 


One of the five graduates from Philadel- 
phia Seminary under the Navy’s V-12 pro- 
gram is new pastor of Swartzwald Church, 
Geigertown, Pa. During the past 10 months 
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he has been stationed at the Naval Air 
Base in Jacksonville, Fla. Said he: “The 
navy gave me better preparation for the 
parish than any graduate school ever could 
have. I even wrote a thesis consisting of 
a complete Christian education course 
which I used at the station.” 


NEWLY commissioned major in the regular 
army of the United States is Chaplain Herman 
E. Knies, of Catasauqua, Pa. A member of the 
Virginia Synod, he served for 14 years before 
the war as pastor of Virginia Heights congrega- 
tion, Roanoke. 


St. Peter’s Cares for 2,200 Men 


After having served over 2,200 men in 
uniform, St. Peter’s Church, Manhattan, 
N. Y., closed its servicemen’s dormitory. 
In a year and a half, boys from 46 states 
and from Canada, England, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii have been welcomed. 

The dormitory, consisting of 18 beds, was 
popular among men on 48-hour passes. It 
was set up to combat the housing shortage 
which forced them to sleep in railroad 
stations or to wander the streets all night. 

More than 150 different members of St. 
Peter’s served in some capacity at the 
dormitory. For each 50 cents which the 
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boys paid for bed and breakfast, it cost 
the church an additional 75 cents to main- 
tain the facilities. 

The dormitory, however, gave Dr. Rus- 
sell F. Auman, St. Peter’s pastor, many 
opportunities to be of assistance to men 
with personal problems. Many availed 
themselves of private communion offered 
by the minister. 


Enlistment and Lapsed Members 


Discussed for Eastern Conference 
By Lurser S. STRALEY 


Atsany—The Sunday school enlistment 
program, and the program for reclaiming 
the lapsed member, were keynotes at the 
fall convention of New York Synod’s 
Eastern Conference Sept. 18, at Christ 
Church, Ghent, the Rev. David A. Jensen 
pastor. 

Pastor Dayton G. Van Deusen, Gilead, 
Center Brunswick, was celebrant at the 

service of Holy Com- 
Munion. Assisting 
were Pastors Harold 
R. Gietz, Emmanuel, 
Chatham, and Walter 
J. Bielitz, St. Paul’s, 
Richmondville, and 
St. John’s, Sharon. These three pastors 
recently were discharged from the chap- 
laincy. The Rev. Russell S. Gaenzle, Re- 
deemer, Kingston, president of the con- 
ference, preached. 

Dr. Paul C. White, synodical secretary 
for religious education, and Pastor Wil- 
liam S. Avery of the ULC Parish and 
Church School Board siaff, spoke on the 
enlistment program, while the program 
for reclaiming the lapsed member was 
presented by Pastor Ray Everett Kulman, 
Atonement, Saugerties, national director 
of the Board of Social Mission’s effort. Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, president of synod, 
spoke on the general work of the church. 

Dr. J. William McCauley, Salem, Va.. 
represented the ULC Board of Pensions 
and Relief. Dr. McCauley will spend some 
time on the territory of the conference in 
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the interest of the contributory pension 
plan. He will be assisted in the work of 
contacting local congregations by Dr. Floyd 
H. Moyer, St. Luke’s, Amsterdam, chair- 
man of the conference committee on pen- 
sions. 

PRESIDENT GAENZLE installed the Rev. 
Walter J. Bielitz as pastor of St. Paul's, 
Richmondville, and St. John’s, Sharon, 
July 14. The charge to the congregation 
was given by Pastor Louis F. Wagschal, 
Third, Rhinebeck. Liturgist was Dr. Morris 
C. Skinner, Zion, Cobleskill. Both are for- 
mer pastors of the parish. 

Pastor Bielitz, just discharged from the 
Army where he served as chaplain since 
October 1942, came to the conference in 
1939 as pastor of Christ Church, German- 
town. Early in 1942 he was called to St. 
Paul’s, Red Hook. 

The Richmondville congregation has 
contracted for a new two-manual organ 
costing $4,400. The young people have 
undertaken to raise the money on condi- 
tion that the congregation match the 
amount they raise, dollar for dollar. 

Pastor Gaenzle also installed the Rev. 
Paul Reisch as pastor of St. Mark’s, Cana- 
joharie, July 21. Pastor Reisch was a mem- 
ber of this year’s class of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. 

CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS: St. John’s, Alta- 
mont, Pastor Leonard R. Klemann, notes 
splendid response to a total congregational 
budget of $5,895, of which $1,159 was ear- 
marked for benevolence. Indications are 
that the entire 1946-47 quota for LWA will 
be raised this year. Pastor Klemann is 
Hudson Valley area director for the LWA 
appeal. Plans are under way to celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the congregation 
when a redecoration program will be 
launched. . . . St. John’s, Canajoharie, Pas- 
tor Walter Krumwiede, dedicated a host 
box and altar book markers, the gift of 
eatechetical classes. . . . Evangelical, East 
Schodack, Pastor Charles M. Witthoft, has 
had a busy season with his band, filling 
more than a dozen appointments and giv- 
ing wholesome entertainment to hundreds 
of folks. ... Pastors David C. Gaise, Trin- 
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ity, Albany; Edward J. Haviar, Emmanuel, ~ 
Albany; and Clarence L. Schaertel, St. 
James, Gloversville, attended the first ses- — 
sion of the summer school at the Chicago — 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill. . . . St. Paul’s, 
Red Hook, Pastor Herman F. Vesper, con- 
ducted a successful vacation school with 
an enrollment of 102, including 14 teachers 
and assistants. 


New Jersey to Dedicate Hospital 


First Lutheran hospital in New Jersey, 
the Lutheran Memorial Hospital, Newark, — 
will be dedicated, Oct. 13. Speaker will be 
Dr. Gustavus H. Bechtold, executive sec- 
retary ef the Board of Inner Missions of — 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Rev. — 
Arthur Herbert, president of the Hospital 
Association, will conduct the service of — 
dedication. 

First hospital in Essex County, Lutheran © 
Memorial was originally organized in 1857 
as the German Hospital. It was renamed 
the Newark Memorial in 1919. There are 
six buildings, the most recent of which is 
the nurses’ residence, erected in 1929. The — 
School of Nursing is the oldest in the state. — 
It is now affiliated with Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J. 

The movement leading to the organiza- 
tion of the Lutheran Memorial Hospital 
Association was begun by the hospital 
board of directors and medical staff. They 
asked that management be undertaken by — 
the Lutheran church. 

Representatives of seven Lutheran bodies 
met, Feb. 17, 1945, and formed the asso- 
ciation. A ways and means committee con- 
sisted of members of ULC, Missouri Synod, 
Augustana Synod, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Danish Lutheran Church, and 
Slovak Synod of the Synodical Conference. 
The institution was re-incorporated as the 
Lutheran Memorial Hospital of Newark, — 
N. J., April 1, 1946. } 

A massed chorus of Lutheran church — 
choirs and the Newark Fire Department 
band will furnish music at the dedicatory 
service. The hospital flag, featuring Lu- 
ther’s coat-of-arms, will be displayed. 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Be 


The Re-Discovery of 
the Old Testament 


By H. H. ROWLEY. We cannot discard the Old Testament simply 
because we have a New Testament. Dr. Rowley makes it vividly 
clear that the great prophets provided the indispensable prepara- 
tion for a New Testament which would reach to all men. $3.00 


The Distinctive Ideas 
of the Old Testament 


By NORMAN H. SNAITH. By steering a mid-course between Hebrew 
and Greek ideals, traditional Christianity has neglected many Old 
Testament ideas. Dr. Snaith explains these ideas and shows how 
the approach to the Bible through Greek thought has tended to 
destroy the essence of Christianity. $2.75 


The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated account of the world’s 
most storied river. ‘A veritable treasure for all who love the Bible 
and the Holy Land. Written with learning, personality, and spiritual 
feeling; illustrated with extraordinary photographs.’—Dr. Millar 
Burrows, Yale Divinity School. Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 
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No Vacant Pulpits in Pacific Synod; 
Youth Camps Are Conducted 
By Frank S. BEIsTeL 


Tse Pactric Synop is now without a va- 
cant pulpit. Calls to permanent pastorates 
have recently 


ep gat ‘aclaateigacion 
WASHINGTON | into the field. by 


the Board of 
American Missions as follows: the Rev. 
Thomas A. Allport to St. Mark’s, Belling- 
ham; the Rev. W. H. Sass to St. Mark’s, 
Seattle; the Rev. P. A. Hoch to Messiah, 
Bremerton; and the Rev. O. G. Dasher to 
Redeemer, Tacoma (Fircrest), all in Wash- 
ington. 

LEADERS OF THE SYNOD are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the constructive pos- 
sibilities of its summer camps for youth. 
For years the Pacific Theological Seminary 
was a major project of the synod, with the 
hope that it might provide a ministry of 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles. California 
1329 SCUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


PLAYS 


Free Catalog 


Our 1946-47 catalog is now off press. 
We have best-selling 3-Act and 
1-Act plays suitable for Church and 
School productions. Also Entertain- 
ment, Christmas, Stunt, and Minstrel 
Material, not to mention Wigs, 
Beards, and Make-up Supplies. 
Write for your Free Catalog today. 
ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY 


Marion, Iowa 


native sons. The institution proved too — 
cumbersome for a small synod to support. — 
The youth camps may in a measure serve — 


the same purpose. 

Two fine camps were conducted this 
year, one at Lutherland on Lake Killarny 
in Washington and the other at Colton, 
Ore. The former had an enrollment of 86 
with 16 faculty and other helpers. The 


>> 


Colton camp enrolled 116 from 12 to 22 — 


years of age with 20 on the staff. 

Personal consecration to some form of 
Christian life service was stressed. At the 
latter camp, two indicated their desire to 
enter the diaconate, four for some form of 
Christian social service, two would be par- 


oe 


ish workers, two nurses, and seven young © 


men expressed desire to be ministers. 
President J. L. Sawyer will have con- 
tact with these young people to keep warm 
their desires and guide them in fulfilling 
their announced purposes. 
LUTHERAN BODIES in the Pacific North- 
west where congregations are widely scat- 


tered are always conscious that much good ~ 


would be gained by closer co-operation if 
it can be done wisely and sympathetically. 
Much better attitudes have been shown 
in recent years. 

An all-Lutheran conférence was sched- 
uled at the Colton Camp in Oregon, Sept. 
3-5, to discuss frankly the doctrinal prob- 
lems of the various bodies that would be 
involved in closer Lutheran unity. The 
Rev. William H. Hilmer of the Missouri 
Synod presided. Papers from each body 
were presented for study. President Saw- 
yer spoke for the United Lutheran Church. 

Mr. H. H. Perersuacen of Everett, Wash., 
a useful layman of the synod for many 
years, died Aug. 2. Funeral services were 
conducted by his pastor, the Rev. E. J. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Petershagen took particular interest 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary as a 
member of its board of directors, then its 
treasurer and finally as president. Fre- 
quently he represented his congregation 
at meetings of synod and was a delegate 
to the conventions of the United Lutheran 
Church in Milwaukee and Richmond. 
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Aids 
To Catechetical Instruction 


Luther’s Small Catechism With An Explanation 
by Dr. Stump 

A clear and thorough analysis of Luther's small catechism in 3 

form suited for adult instruction. 

UB 476... 50 cents; $4.80 a dozen, postage extra 


ae prepared by Dr. O. Fred Nolde especially suitable 
for catechetical classes. Modern pedagogical principles and 
methods are utilized throughout. 


ey Today and Tomorrow 
A pre-confirmation course for use by older Juniors and younger 
Intermediates. 


Ji a ee 35 cents; $3.35 a dozen; Leader's Manual, $1.25 


Especially suitable for older Intermediates and younger 
Seniors are the following: 


Study Helps In The Catechism 


Series A and Series B, the latter is an advanced study of the 
. . catechism. 
UB 393........ Series A; UB 394......Series B...40 cents; $3.85 a dozen 


Supplement To Pupil’s Workbook 


Truth and Life. 
Nene cttctrernieceeteriinenn fe Cemiss $3.85 a dezen 


Leader’s ai onaal 


A Guide Book In Catechetical Instructions. 
7 que tel ea. oe Ee Se a Se ne 2.50 


A Catechism In Christian Worship 
by C. P. Swank, S.T_D. 


A manual on the appointments and forms of public worship in 
the Lutheran Ch Church. 


Cs tae RES a ce < SE RR 50 cents 


What A Church Member Should Know 
by A. A. Zinck 


Thirteen chapters dealing with the chief teachings of the Chris- 
—— and the way in which Christian life should manifest 
i 


UB $31 on enecsceererererreecenennt® cents; 25 cents with Certificate 
A Lutheran Handbook 
by Amos John Traver 


A concise readable book about the Lutheran Church—her his- 
tory, her distinctive doctrines and her methods of work. 


PN atlases oes GO cents 


ORDER FROM 


THE een PUBLICATION HOUSE 


_ 1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Group Studies Lutheran Church 


By Georce F. HARKINS 


For the first time the interdenomina- 
tional leadership training school of Harris- 
burg, Pa., will use Lutheran literature. 
Courses will be taught by Lutheran teach- 
ers. 
“A History of the Lutheran Church” will 
be taught by the Rev. Richard Byers Mar- 
tin, Augsburg Church pastor. “What Lu- 
therans Believe and Teach” will be under 
the direction of Dr. Stanley Billheimer, 
who before his retirement was pastor of 
Palm United Church, Palmyra. 


Do you have parents, relatives or fel- 
low-church members reading or under- 
standing German? Give them a sub- 
scription for 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


the only non-synodical German Monthly 
within the U.L.C.A. 


Send $1.00 to: 4860 N. Howard Street, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Gowns tor Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. Cata- 


logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Girls 16 to 65 for bindery work. 


No experience necessary 


A. J. Holman Co., 1224 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 
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The school, which will meet in Zion 
Church, will be under the direction of the 
interdenominational Board of Christian 
Education. Co-operating will be a special 
committee of Lutheran pastors, headed by 
the Rev. Van Horn Davies, Messiah Church 
pastor. 


OCCASIONS 


Married 

Mrs. Corinne Menges Machetzki, former 
missionary to British Guiana, and the Rev. 
Paul W. H. Eydt, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ellice Township, Ont., Canada, in 
St. Paul’s. The double ring ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Albert Lotz, cousin 
of the bridegroom and pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Kitchener, Ont. Attending the 
couple were the Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Whitteker. Mr. Whitteker is president of 
the Nova Scotia Synod. 


Married 

Gloria Winnefred Bakken, daughter of 
the Rev. and Mrs. E. M. Bakken of Minot, 
N. D., and sister of Mrs. Claire Bakken 
Lauridsen, promotion secretary of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the Rev. 
Wilfred M. Buth, recent graduate of Phila- 
celphia Seminary, at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topton Home Marks Anniversary 
By LutHer ScHLENKER 


Reaprinc—The Lutheran Home at Top- 
ton, Pa., celebrated its 49th anniversary, 
Aug. 15. Features of the all-day program 
were an address by Dr. Paul C. Empie, as- 
sistant executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council, and two pageants pre- 
sented by children of the institution. 

Speaking on “Peace-Time Conscription— 
for Christ,’ Dr. Empie pointed out that 
strong enemies face the church. He called 
on all Christians to enlist in Christian 
action. 


The Lutheran 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 
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Satem (BELLEMAN’s) Union CHuRCH, the 
Rev. L. R. Miller pastor, recently marked 
the 200th anniversary of its founding. Lu- 
theran ministers participating in the fes- 
tivities were the Rev. William R. Seaman, 
a son of the congregation, and the Rev. 
Mark .K. Trexler, conference president. 

St. Paut’s Union Cuurcn, Amityville, the 
Rev. P. J. Dundore pastor, recently burned 
its mortgage. A debt of $121,000 has been 
paid since 1922. 

THE Rev. Paut J. Kipp has been installed 
in Bethany Church, West Reading. He 
succeeds the Rev. William O. Laub, who 
died recently. 


Nebraska LL Sponsors Camp 


The dues system of raising money was 
replaced by the apportionment system at 
Nebraska Synod’s Luther League camp- 
convention, Aug. 25-30. A total of 130 
young people attended the sessions at 
Camp Sheldon, Columbus, Nebr. 

Other resolutions adopted by delegates 
from 18 member leagues were: The execu- 
tive committee shall confer with synodical 
authorities concerning the purchase of a 
camp site. An intermediate secretary shall 
be appointed by the executive committee. 
An extension committee shall promote 
work among young adults. 

Gerard Kern, Fremont, son of the Rev. 
Fred W. Kern, will be new president of 
the state society. Waldo Hansen, Lincoln, 
was chosen first vice-president; Melvina 
Meyer, Scribner, second vice-president 
and educational secretary; Clyde Luther, 
Hooper, third vice-president. 

Other officers are: Carol Munson, 
Omaha, treasurer; Dorothy Young, Omaha, 
corresponding secretary; and Marialice 
Eckley, Tekamah, recording secretary. The 
Rev. W. F. Most, Omaha, retiring pres- 
ident, will serve on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Speakers at the campfire aes in- 
cluded Dr, W. P. Hieronymous, president 
of Midland College; the Rev. R. R. Syre, 


_ professor at Western Seminary; Dr. J. C. 


Hershey, president of the Nebraska Synod; 
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and the Rev. M. L. Dolbeer, assistant pas- 
tor of Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha. 
Roy W. Henrickson, Zelienople, Pa., rep- 
resented the Luther League of America. 


Women Attend Mission School 

Thirty-eight women from ULC congre- 
gations attended the Geneva Summer 
School of Missions at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Aug. 4-11. Total attendance was 489. Miss 
Virginia Hoover, missionary under ap- 
pointment to Argentina, was the guest of 
ULC women. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Siyles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CQ, 


if q ia 
Tae 22 RIVER STcy 
ave al TROY, No Ve 
; ' 


| BELLS 


LLOYDOGA. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 

My Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
“ 1B97Marking 109 years of service] Q4G 


to the church and clarav 


“| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. | 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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An Outline of Missions 
by John Aberly 


A Complete History Of Mission 
Enterprise For The Past 200 Years 


This fascinating story study of mission enterprise 
is here told by a man who spent a third of a century 
(1889-1923) as a Lutheran missionary in India. 


Foreign mission work holds a unique interest in 
relation to present-day developments. The necessity 
for thinking in terms of a world community is an 
increasingly important responsibility of Christians 
everywhere. AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS creates 
constructive thinking on this subject with its com- 
plete and interesting presentation of mission enter- 
prise from earliest Christian times to the start of 
World War II. 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS is a book every 
earnest Christian, every pastor and teacher as well 
as every theological student needs in order to have 
a more complete knowledge of mission work. Now 
available in a revised reprint edition—complete with 
attractive four-color maps showing the development 
of missionary enterprise in four distinct fields. 


$3 


Order Your Copy Now 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Road To Reformation 


by Boehmer 


Translated by Drs. J. W. Doberstein and 
T. G. Tappert 


New Light On Young Luther 
In This Translation Recommended By 
The Religious Book Club 


ROAD TO REFORMATION provides for the fist 
time an English translation of Heinrich Boehmer’s 
significant biography of Martin Luther—the young 
reformer in his formative years—from Catholicism to 
Reformation. Drs. Doberstein and Tappert have 
preserved the original forthright free and frank 
speech of Luther in their translation, achieving a 
simplicity and exactness that draw the. author’s 
original picture in true perspective. Choice old 
legends about Luther’s early lite are ruthlessly shat- 


tered. Pastors, theologians and laymen will read 
ROAD TO REFORMATION with interest and 
pleasure. Order your copy now and make your 
| ¥ understanding of the man who founded Protestantism 


more complete. 


e Cloth Bound e 448 Pages e Price $4 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumier St. 
Chicago 11, Ml. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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DECEASED 


W. P. Houseal 

Dr. W. P. Houseal, 90, outstanding south- 
ern layman, died Sept. 5. Funeral services 
were held Sept. 7 in St. Paul’s Church, 
Columbia, S. C. 

He was the son of the late William 
Walter Houseal and Eliza Barre Houseal 
of Newberry, S. C. For years he had been 
an active supporter of Newberry College 
and had missed attending only five com- 
mencement exercises since 1878. 

In 1910 the college awarded him the 
honorary degree of master of arts for his 
knowledge of theology. He received the 
honorary degree of doctor of literature 
from Newberry in 1934 for his editorials 
in the Church Visitor. 

Dr. Houseal is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Catherine Rives Houseal; two daugh- 
ters, Miss Vera Houseal and Mrs. Lane L. 
Bonner, both of Columbia; and two sons, 
Edward B. Houseal of Detroit, Mich., and 
W. Walter Houseal of Savannah, Ga. 


Changes of Pastorate 


ANGELO, WALTER L. From Chaplaincy. To 
Grace Church, Gouldsboro, Pa. 

BECKER, GERHARDT. From Esk Parish, Sas- 
katchewan, Can. To St. Paul's Church, Ellers- 
lie, Alberta, Can. 

BERTRAM, RICHARD E. From Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary. (Student) To St. Paul's Church, Nar- 
rowsburg, N. Y. Church St. 

BROWN, FRANK M. From Chaplaincy. To 
Lutheran World Convention at Geneva. 

CALHOUN, ROBERT J. From Chaplaincy. To 
Shrewsbury Parish, Pa. 

CHRISTIANSEN, P. Called to The Pas Parish, 
Manitoba, Can. 158 Edwards Ave. ; 

CLARK, GEORGE A. From Karthaus Parish, 
Pa. To Jerome-Boswell Parish, Pa. 430 Cen- 
ter St., Boswell. ; 

CORNISH, HENRY J. From Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary. (Student) To St. Paul's Church, 
Nanuet N. Y. Main St. 

FAIRCLOUGH, FREDERICK. From Chaplaincy. © 
To Chicago Seminary, Maywood, Ill., as Stu- — 
dent. 1644 S. IIth Ave. 

GROSZ, ROY. Called to St. Peter's Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario, Can., as Assistant Pas- 
tor. 49 Queen St., N. ; 


lO 


Power For 


Peace 


A New Book by O. Frederick Nolde 


An active member of The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace shows 
how Christian people can intelligently promote world order. POWER FOR 
PEACE shows Christian people the way to exercise the will for lasting 


peace. 


In down-to-earth terms, the author explains the formations, functions and 
framework of the U N O as he saw them shaped first-hand at the San 


Francisco Conference. 


POWER FOR PEACE is primarily a study text but thinking Christians 


will find it profitable reading. 


* An Elective Study ® For Independent Discussion ® For General Reading 


$1. per single copy , 


90 cents in quantities of 12 or more 


ORDER NOW FROM r 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


® 
Di 


‘ 
1617 Sumter St. ¥ 
Columbia 8, S. C. — 
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HANES, F. M., D.D. From Grace Church, Elk- 
hart, Ind. To President of Indiana Synod. 
320 Underwriters Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

HAYNER, C. S. From St. John's Church, Roch- 
ester, Pa. To South America as Foreign Mis- 
sionary. Address: c/o Mr. Floyd Hayner, 
Troy, N. Y. 

HAYS, C. THORNTON. From Knox Parish, Pa. 
To Spring Church Parish, Pa. 

HELSEL, FRANK E. From Chaplaincy. To 
Grace Church, Youngstown, Ohio, as Asso- 
ciate Pastor. 351 W. Rayen Ave. 


HILNER, HOWARD K. From Chaplaincy. To 


Zion Church, Meyersdale, Pa. 302 Front St. 

KNEBEL, FREDERICK. From Chaplaincy. To 
Thorsby Parish, Alberta, Can. 

LEAS, J. ELMER. From Glen Rock Parish, Pa. 
To St. Matthew's Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 235 
Seneca St. 

LUETKEHOELTER, H. W. From Trinity Church, 
S. Edmonton, Alberta, Can. To St. John's 
Church, Duncan, British Columbia, Can. 

MANGUM, JOHN. From Good Shepherd 
Church, Weehawken, N. J., as Assistant Pas- 
tor. To Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1228 Spruce St. 

MILEY, DWIGHT L. From Chaplaincy. To 
First Church, San Francisco, Calif. 380 18th 
Ave. 

MILLER, FRANK H. From Chaplaincy. To Oak 
Grove Parish, Zelienople, Pa. R. F. D. No. |. 

MOELLER, VICTOR. From Lodgepole Parish, 
Nebr. To St. Peter's Church, Pender, Nebr. 

MORGAN, PAUL L. Foreign Missionary. From 
East Gastonia, N. C. To Rajahmundry, E. 
Godavery District, Madras Presidency, India. 

OLSON, GOODWIN T. From Chaplaincy. To 
Nativity Church, Detroit, Mich. 5217 Philip 
Ave. 


| OSWALD, F. S. From Thorsby Parish, Alberta, 


Can. To Trinity Church, S. Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can. 10014-8Ist Ave. 


_ OTTERBEIN, MARCUS F. From Our Saviour 


Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. To Parish and 
Church School Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 1228 
Spruce St. 


_ POGGEMILLER, HENRY. From Meadowview 


Parish, Alberta, Can. 
katchewan, Can. 


To Esk Parish, Sas- 


| RITCHIE, HOKE H. From Boone Parish, N. C. 


To Lincolnton Parish, N. C. Route 2. 
RUCCIUS, MARTIN. From First Church, Flin 
Flon, Manitoba, Can. To American Lutheran 
Mission, Monrovia, Liberia, Africa, as Foreign 
Missionary. 
SALA, ROBERT R. From Resurrection Church, 
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Detroit, Mich. To Lancaster, Pa., as Board 
Missionary. Box 1292. 

SEIBERLING, PHILIP W. From Seaman Memo- 
rial Church, Zelienople, Pa. To the Lutheran 
Home, Zelienople, Pa., as Superintendent. 

STALEY, LANCE S. Called to St. Luke's 
Church, Shickshinny, Pa. 45 S. Main St. 


STEFFY, C. WILFRED. From St. John's Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as Associate Pastor. To 
Grace Church, Phillipsburg, N. J. 454 S. 
Main St. 

SWANSON, FRANKLIN A. From Chaplaincy. 
To Los Angeles, Calif., as Board Missionary. 
8320 Rayford Dr. 


It?s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


‘The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information. write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


CHRI OQ AN 
.GREETING tate pet 


tthe py use, ona enseAy Also ee ‘ye 


it instant. appeal. 

community for Aa ese cards. Rock Beetors 
ents large all. Ss aoe profits. Write TO-DA ‘or com- 
plete information: PTURE GREETING CARD COMPA NY 

Dept. 15 ‘Box 0342 Philadelphia, Pa, 
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TRUCHSES, ELMER P. From Chaplaincy. To 
St. Paul's Church, Carlisle, Pa. 217 W. Lou- 
ther St. 

WOODS, WAYNE R. From St. John's Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. To Redeemer Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mt. Vernon nr. Lang Ave., E. E. 

YIENGST, KIRBY M. From Maytown-Bainbridge 
Parish, Pa. To St. Matthew's Church, Lebanon, 
Pa. 538 E. Lehman St. 

ZERHUSEN, J. H. From Chicago Seminary. 


Organist and Choir Director 
Man and wife experienced in _ Lutheran 
Church Services are available for these posi- 
tions in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
Address: A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran, 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


A NEW STORY 
OF FAVORITE HYMNS 
—FAMOUS HYMNISTS 


A history of Christian hymnody 
presented in a setting of excit- 
ing, refreshing narrative. 


254 pages 
Cloth bound 


Price, $2 


TO THEE WE SING 


by Catherine & Frank Herzel 


Singing Christians everywhere will find TO 
THEE WE SING delightfully entertaining and 
informative. Details are described about 
Christian hymns that are so well-loved, so 
little known. Includes such famous writers as 
Tersteegen, Wesley, Havergal, Fosdick and 
others. Written by a Lutheran pastor and his 


wife. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
4 PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


MUHLENBERG 860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11 
610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22 
1617 Sumter St., Columbia 3, S.C. 


(Student) To Zion Church, Clayton Center, 
lowa. Address: Elkader, lowa. 

GOLDENSTEIN, CARL R. From Zion Church, 
Hanover, Kan. To Trinity Church, Columbus, 
Nebr. 2010 Ninth St. 

GOTWALD, LUTHER A., Foreign Missionary. 
From India. To Gettysburg, Pa. 14! Semi- 
nary Ave. 

HELD, CHARLES E. From Woodbury Parish, 
Pa. To Mt. Joy-Harney Parish, Gettysburg, 
Pa. R.F.D. I. | 

HOFFERT, RICHARD. From Mt. Airy Semi- 

(Student) To Christ Church, Free-— 
mansburg, Pa. Main and Monroe Sts. ; 

JACOBSEN, GEORGE T. L. From Faith Church, 
Swanburg, Minn. To Our Saviour Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 711 Lawton PI. 

JENSEN, DORRANCE N. 
To United Church, Butte, 
Broadway. 

KREIDER, EUGENE C. From Chaplaincy. To 
New York, N. Y., as Board Missionary. 231 
Madison Ave. 

TONSING, ERNEST F. From Chaplaincy. To 
First Church, Topeka, Kan. Fifth and Har-— 
rison Sts. : 

TORRES, CARLOS. Called to Dorado, Puerto 
Rico. 


nary. 


From Chaplaincy. 
Mont. 58A W. 


Commission of Adjudication of the United — 
Lutheran Church will meet at 12.30 P. M., Oct. 
10, in the Hollanden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


ULC Calendar 


United Lutheran — 
Richford 


OCTOBER 

2- 4. Brotherhood of the 
Church, Biennial Convention. 
Hotel, Erie, Pa. 2 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society Triennial 
Convention, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 
United Lutheran Church in America 
Fifteenth Biennial Convention, Music 
Hall of Cleveland Auditorium, East 6th 
and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 
10 A. M. J 
Women's Missionary Society of India ; 
Synod, 27th Convention, Grace Lu-— 
theran Church, Elkhart, Ind. 3 P. M. 


15-17. 
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At all bookstores 
THE 
WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


NEW! 


WESTMINSTER 


full color 


reproductions 


From the 
WESTMINSTER 
HISTORICAL ATLAS 
TO THE BIBLE 


Dr. Daniel Poling. 
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Write for prospectus, giving complete details and prices 


THE WESTMINSTER 


HISTORICAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE 
Edited by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. FILSON. 33 full 
color relief maps in halftone. 77 photos and drawings. 114 
pages, 11” x 15%”. ““Magnificent.”—Philadelphia Record. $4.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and rewritten by 
HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based on the universally accepted 
“Davis” Dictionary. Completely up to date. 16 pages of maps, 
145 line drawings. 680 pages, 6%” x 9%’. “Unsurpassed.” 


6 SMALL MAPS (30“x 23°") 


The Exodus from Egypt 

Palestine During Period of Judges 
Political History of Israel and Judah 
Great Etnpires of Israelite Times 
Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 
The Journeys of Paul 


Printed on cloth, with site indexes 
on each map. Set of 6, with tripod, 
$15.00; without tripod, $10.50 


12 LARGE MAPS (61’x 44”) 


The Exodus from Egypt 

Palestine During Period of Judges 

Political History of Israel and Judah 

Great Empires of Israelite Times 

Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 

The Journeys of Paul 

The World of the Patriarchs 

Great Empires During the Sojourn in 
Egypt 

Canaan Before Israelite Conquest 

Palestine in Biblical Times 

Maccabean and Herodian Palestine 

Roman World at Birth of Jesus 


Printed on paper backed with cloth. 
Sets of 4 in wall rack, $59.00; 8 in 
wall rack, $106.00; 12 in wall rack, 
$155.50 


$3.50 


In CONCLUSION 


You COME INTO CHURCH five minutes 
before the service, and sit down in the 
sixth row from the back. You sing with 
the others, listen carefully to the ser- 
mon, and after church you fix a pleas- 
ant smile on your face as you start for 
the door. But nobody responds. The 
minister shakes hands and says he is 
glad you came. No one else speaks. 

Next Sunday you return and bring 
your wife. This is the church nearest 
your new home. You would like to feel 
that you belong here. But on your sec- 
ond Sunday no one pays any attention. 
This goes on five or six weeks. The 
pastor gets your name and address, 
calls on you, and invites you to transfer 
your membership. You say you'll wait 
until you see how things go. 

Meanwhile you decide this is an un- 
friendly congregation, and start look- 
ing for another. 


Every FEW WEEKS I get a letter from 
someone describing an experience like 
this. It must be something which hap- 
pens frequently. Usually it means a 
prospective member lost to the church. 

Naturally we church people are a lit- 
tle timid about strangers. We don’t like 
to make ourselves conspicuous by seek- 
ing them out. We fail to realize how it 
feels to be a stranger. 

This isn’t just a matter of etiquette. 
It is a basic missionary problem of to- 
day. People have been moving about 
in recent years as they never did be- 
fore. They break church ties in their 
home towns. No one tries very hard to 
help them make new ones. This ex- 
plains a large number of the 427,854 
non-communicants who are on the ULC 
confirmed membership roll. They are 
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people who left the home church, and 
haven’t joined any other. They need a 
good bit of encouragement or they will 
take the easy way—out of the church, 
and we won’t see them again. 


PROBABLY MANY PEOPLE who are gen-— 
erous in support of missions have never 
thought about their own chances as~ 
missionaries in their own church, 
Strangers drift in, feel themselves un- 
wanted, and go away. To let that hap- 
pen is to deny the warmhearted spirit 
of Christian comradeship which should 
be evident in all our churches. 

We who love the Lord Jesus have a 
great treasure to share with one an- 
other. This precious possession which 
we hold in common makes us brothers. 
The stranger sitting beside us in the 
pew is no stranger at all. He worships” 
with us, which makes him one of us. 
Show him your kindly feeling by 
speaking to him after ‘the service. It’s 
not polite to be inquisitive. But if the 
visitor shows any signs of welcoming 
your attention, don’t hesitate to intro- — 
duce yourself. 

Our Board of Social Missions is try- 
ing to lead us during the next three — 
months in a program of “reclaiming — 
lapsed members.” That means visiting 
the indifferent and wayward who still — 
live in the neighborhood of their own ‘ 
church. But also it means seeking the 
many thousands who have moved from i 
their old homes, and have not yet found 
new churches. Some of these people 
may be “visiting” your church next 
Sunday. Don’t let them get away with- 
out some gesture of friendliness. 
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How Your Church Organization 


Can Raise 


Money 


Are the members of your group 
wondering how they can raise 
money for that special fund? 


Here's an easy way of doing it. 


The 1947 Church Year Calendar 


we : . 
is now available for resale by 


8 Wa 


: au His is ss church organizations. In past years 


y 
. 
q 
i these calendars have been sold out 
j 
; early. This year’s calendar will 
j prove no exception for it is more 
beautiful than ever. It features 
famous religious paintings, in full 
color, by such artists as Raphael, 
Harper, Clementz, Jones, Sallman 
and many others. The verses have been especially 
Orders for Chureh 4 <s < 
RR selected to serve as an inspirational guide for every 
be Signed by your 
paster er an afficer > 
These calendars are available to your group at 


of your erganization. 
3a special rates. The retail price is thirty cents—allowing 


Christian. No home should be without one. 


Payment within 
days of delivery, Not for a liberal commission, 
returnable, Trans- 
portation extra on 
quantities of 200 and have your pastor or an officer of your organzation 


over, % 
place the order for your calendars. 


Check the rate and profit table below, and then 


Special Quantity Rates 


Number Cost Sell Profit Number Cast Sell Profit 
4 S 1,00 $ 1.20 S$ 20 100 SIS.50 $30.00 SLL.50 

12 3.00 3.60 60 200 35.00 60.00 25.00 

3 6.00 750 150 300 49.50 90.00 40.50 

30 10.00 15.00 5.00 500 77.50 150.00 72.50 

THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
12WS SPRUCKH STRERT, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 

$60 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. 


' Chicago 1, TN. 
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Bulletins 


for your 


Christmas 
Service 


A special color bulletin is again available for 


Cohrislinas 


use at the Christmas Service. This bul- 
letin features a colored reproduction of “The 
Nativity” by Adolph William Bouguereau, a 
realist of the later Second Empire School. The 


back cov2r contains a distinctive Christmas message in a poetic form stressing 


the true import of Christmas. 

Regular bulletin subscribers will receive this bulletin for use the Fourth 

Sunday in Advent, but additional copies may be obtained for use on Christmas 

Day. 

Write today for a sample or if you prefer, you may order direct, but act 
now for time is short and the quantity is limited. 

FIPGN ons. vos dees © oy ee eee Christmas Bulletin 

Regular Bulletin Subscribers — 75 cents a hundred 
Non-Bulletin Subscribers — $1.00 a hundred 


The 


Your Congregational Letter 


United Lutheran or personal message from the pastor to the 
Publication House congregation at Christmas can be made 


most attractive by using this new 842 x 11 


1228 SPRUCE PEABES inch letterhead. It is printed in Christmas 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. colors on a stock which will take all the 
860 N. Wabash Ave. duplicating processes equally well. W rite 
Chitagp 11, Il. for a sample or order now. 
610 Smithfield St. Christmas Stationery 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 50 for 75 cents — 100 for $1.50 
250 for $3.50 — 500 for $6.00 
1617 Sumter St. 1000 for $10.00. 


Columbia 3, S. C. 


